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ABSTRACT 

A national survey was conducted of local 
administrators of special education who administered more than two 
special education programs and who spent at least 50% of their time 
in special education administration, in order to gather normative 
data about the local administrator. It was found that the majority of 
administrators were married men between the ages of 35 and 49 years. 
Administrative experience and preparation usually consisted of 10 to 
19 years of professional experience as teaicher, supervisor, or 
administrator, with an average of 1 to 3 years as a special education 
administrator; more than half the administrators had studied 1 year 
beyond the Master’s degree. Conditions of employment were found to 
usually include a 12 month contract, a 45-hour work week, and an 
annual salary average of $14,687. As administrators, many viewed 
themselves as leaders who performed important roles in policy 
development for the educational system and as supervisors, many 
viewed their roles as that of modifying and adapting curriculum of 
special education programs. Also examined were the organizational 
characteristics of the special education program, resources available 
for administration, community relations, and selective administrative 
opinions. (CB) 
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FOREWORD 



Research is both incremental and sequential in Nature! A research project, li 
shaped over a period of time. It has antecedents, a life space and results in cert 
are interrelated. It also has definite strengths, weaknesses and limitations. 0n< 
the antecedents, determine the .life space parameters <=or the project and hope that 
will result in new knowledge. 

So it has been with this project. The state of the art, or science if you pr< 
a study which would provide both a staging ground and a launching mechanism to stii 
administration as a leadership position and a fruitful area for investigation. 

While recognizing limitations in the design of this study, the research team 1 
that carries beyond the mere recording of data. In the sections entitled suggest, 
have assumed the role of self-critic by discussing limitations to our line of inqu 
readers and then suggesting areas and ideas that appear to hold promise for adding 
tration. It is our hope that those sections will be particularly useful to studen 

education. 

A further unique provision included in this document is a built-in mechanism 
research project has on the field that it addresses. It is our contention to stud 
project as a stimulus to further investigation in the area of administration 

If, as a result of this study, others become interested in seeking informatio 
investigation, we feel that our time will have been amply rewarded. 
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md sequential in Nature’. A research project, like any other behavioral act, is 
las antecedents, a life space and results in certain consequences all of which 
nite strengths, weaknesses and limitations. One task of the researcher is to review 
i space parameters for the project and hope that the efforts of the research team 

;ct. The state of the art, or science if you prefer, seemed to indicate the need for 
staging ground and a launching mechanism to stimulate interest in special education 
Ltion and a fruitful area for investigation. 

in the design of this study, the research team has tried to provide a final product 
ling of data. In the sections entitled "suggestions for further investigation" we 
Lc by discussing limitations to our line of inquiry that may not be apparent to all 
md ideas that appear to hold promise for adding to the knowledge pool on adminis- 
j sections will be particularly useful to students of and professors in special 



eluded in this document is a built-in mechanism for tracing the effect a funded 
that it addresses. It is our contention to study longitudinally the impact of this 
westigation in the area of administration 

, others become interested in seeking information we could not provide through our 
ne will have been amply rewarded. 
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A REVIEW OF 

ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



The Special Education Setting 

Special education programs serve exceptional children - by broad 
definition they are children that deviate from the norm, intellectually, 
physically, socially or emotionally to such an extent that they require 
special instruction or modifications not found in the regular school 
program (Kirk 1962) (Cruickshank & Johnson 1967) . 

Special education programs had their beginning in the United States 
during the early years of this century. Most exceptional children and 
youth were served in an institutional setting, a model derived from 
European countries . 

The public day schools for exceptional children began around 1920 
and 1930. Several factors contributed to their development, such as an 
increase in population, especially in the urban areas, the relative 
geographical isolation of institutions, the local rehabilitation of the 
handicapped veteran, and a re-dedication to the principle of American 
democracy that "all children should be educated" (Cruickshank and 
Johnson 1967) . These early programs aided the physically handicapped , 
children with special health problems, educ able mentally retarded, 
partially sighted, speech handicapped and hard of hearing (Mackie and 



Engel 1956) . 
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Engel 1956) . 

In the last four decades, local school programs for exceptional 
children have experienced a phenominal growth. The involvement of 
parent groups coupled with the help of special and general educators 
gave programs a great impetus • The parents of children with cerebral 
palsy began to make their needs felt at all levels of government. The 
National Association for Retarded Children organized a powerful drive 
for services for the trainable, as well as the educable mentally 
retarded. Those movements were followed by similar pressures being 
applied by the parents of brain injured children and by parents having 

children with learning disabilities. 

With the advent of Sputnik, parents, educators and legislators 
called for a marked increase in programming for the gifted. These pro- 
grams were not always the responsibility of the special education pro- 
gram (Newman 1970); many were cooperatively developed by general and 
special educators . 

The education of handicapped veterans from World War II helped to 

renew an interest in rehabilitation. The success of many of these pro- 

grams had a positive effect on the development of education for excep- 
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ments of education have a person designated as the Director of Special 
Education (or a similar title) who provides leadership and resources 
which enhance and support the efforts of the local districts in their 
programs to meet exceptional children's needs. 

Another educational development which had advanced programs in 
special education has been the consolidation of school districts, since 
smaller districts often cannot afford the costs of specialized services. 
This concentration of exceptional pupils into larger units has magnified 
the needs of those children who were not noticeable because they were 
so few in n umb er in the smaller districts • 

The development of functional intermediate units or cooperative 
service units involving multi-districts or multi-counties also served 
to advance special services for children for the same reasons mentioned 
above. Sparsely settled areas are especially aided by enlarged adminis- 
trative units. An important contribution in that regard was a conference 
sponsored by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) at the University of Colorado and its resultant publication, 
"Special Education in Sparsely Populated Areas: Guidelines for Research" 

(1966) . Intermediate units have been in operation in many parts of the 
country for years while other states have only recently moved in. that 
direction (Connor 1961) (Lord and Isenberg 1964). There are, perhaps, 
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reasons for the rapid growth in special education programs that are 
indigenous to local sections of the country; such persons as Ray Graham 
who exerted such leadership in Illinois that it provided a model for 
other states to follow. 

To indicate the growth in pupils being served, consider the follow- 
ing. A survey of special education services at the local level conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Mackie, Williams 
and Robbins 1961) in 1958 indicated that 882,000 children and youth were 
enrolled in a variety of special services. A current report by the same 
department for the fiscal year of 1969 shows an enrollment of 2,258,395, 
a dramatic increase in the past eleven years (Annual Report Fiscal Year 

1969, HEW/BEH , 1970). ' 

Progressive as this may seem, it must be pointed out that the 1970 
report also indicated that 3,751,571 exceptional children still are not 
receiving the special education services they need. Although all children 
who need special education are not currently being served, programs have 
been established for the gifted, e due able and trainable retarded, physi- 
cally handicapped, blind, deaf, visually handicapped, and emotionally 
disturbed. Furthermore, some areas not heretofore considered within the 

realm of special education are being included, such as programs for 

children with learning disabilities (McCarthy 1969) , education for juvenile 
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delinquents (Marro 1962) , Bayless 1962) and programs for school-age 
unwed mothers . 

The Administrator of Special Education 

This study was designed to gather normative data about the local 
administrator of special education. The final comprehensive question- 
naire was sent only to those persons who administer more than two spe- 
cial education programs and spend at least 50% of their time in special 
education administration. The rationale for this criteria was to 
exclude those who supervise or coordinate companion programs, such as 
speech and hearing and educable and trainable retarded, and who do not 
deal directly with boards of education or superintendents of local 
units . . 

Wyatt, (1968) currently in the Bureau of Education for the Handier 
capped - Division of Training Programs (Administrative Branch) , has 
stated that the directors of special education outnumber the supervisors 
two to one, but by 1972 they may be equal in numbers. He has based his 
opinion on the assumption that due to the: increased consolidation of 
districts and the development of intermediate units, these two functions 
(administration and supervision) will become more clearly dichotomized 
as they proceed to a higher technical level. 
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The title of the person who administers programs for exceptional 
children varies greatly. He may be called Director of Special Education, 
Administrator of Special Education, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Assistant Superintendent for Special Education, Director of Pupil Person- 
nel Services, etc. There appears to be little, relationship between the 
title and administrative responsibilities. He is essentially a staff 
person reporting directly to the chief school administrator or an 
Assistant Superintendent. He may have line functions in some programs, 
but this usually occurs only in large administrative units (Hodgson 1964) 
(Havighurst 1965) . 

There is a paucity of research pertaining to the role and function 
of the local administrator of special education. The first issue of 
CEC's Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (April 1969, Vol. 1, No. 1) 
contained over one hundred references with the descriptor "Administration"; 
however, only three or fodr articles dealt directly with the administra- 
tor’s role. This , is no indictment of this compilation, but it is indi- 
cative of the lack of focus on this person. 

The Review of Educational Research, published by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, has assumed the task of making a triennial 



evaluation of research in the education of exceptional children. 
Interestingly, the February, 1969 issue did not contain a section on 
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Organization, Administration and Supervision as had been included in 
previous triennial issues. It is not clear whether the editor consid*:. : 
ered the research that had transpired in the preceding three years to 
be of little value, or if he felt that an evaluation of research in 
specific areas of exceptionality contained sufficient administrative 

and organizational aspects (Reynolds 1969) . 

The administrator of special education is a relatively new position 
in education; in fact, many of the early administrators are still prac- 
ticing. The Council of Administrators of Special Education (CASE) , 
which is an organization of these leaders, is barely 20 years old. 

The development of this position, has in some ways, emulated the 
development of the position of the elementary school principal who began 
as a supervising teacher, then developed into a full-time administrator. 

; Many of the early special education administrators were involved with 
direct services to exceptional children before the position developed 
to its current administrative status; in fact, some special education 
administrators in smaller programs still provide part-time direct ser- 
vices . 

It is difficult to define the typical duties of this leader since 
he is found in differing school district structures, differing adminis- 
trative patterns, and has a variety of titles with little relationship 




to specific functions. 



It is further complicated by school district 
size, since as the size varies, so often do the duties of the administrator- 
supervisor (Mackie and Engel 1956) (Hodgson 1964) (Henderson 1968) . 

Although the special education administrator’s functions vary in 
different settings, there have been some attempts to describe the common- 
alities of duties. Connor (1961) listed the duties for Illinois Directors 1 

of Special Education. , 

f 

An early study by Mackie and Engel (1956) described responsibilities 
in more general terms. The list was developed by a panel of special 
educators for use' in a study of special education directors and 
supervisors from large districts. They are listed below, followed by the 
mean percent of working time spent in those activities as reported by the 
76 directors of special education programs: 

1. Administrative duties (40%) 

2. Supervisory duties (23%) 

3. Inservice education (6%) 

4. Professional study and research (6%) 

5. Public relations (11%) 

6. Direct services to children (14%) 

The Mackie-Engel study involved special education leaders from 24 
states and 112 school systems, 25 of which were organized on a county 
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by school -district basis. The districts were in population centers ranging from more than 

ties of the administrator- one million to 25,000 or less. 

(Henderson 1968). In addition to describing how they allocated their time, both the 

s functions vary in directors and supervisors in this study were asked to assign ranks to 

to describe the common- a list of 36 competencies that had been suggested as important. The 

s for Illinois Directors ' directors ranked leadership ability and working with the community as 

number one while the supervisors ranked the recognition of teaching 
cribed responsibilities ability and effective teacher-pupil relationships as of first impor- 

a panel of special tance. 

on directors and Newman (1970) conducted a study of the functional tasks of the spe- 

below, followed by the cial education leader in school districts with populations between 

ties as reported by the 13,000 and 30,000. She used a modification of Urwick's "POSDCORB" tax- 

onomy (planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, reportr 
ing, and budgeting) to study seven types of special education adminis- 
trative activities . Her results indicated that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the tasks that the administrators performed and 

the tasks they felt ideally should be performed. It is of interest to 

i note that seven out of the one hundred districts (population 13,000 to 

30,000) selected for this study had no one designated as a special edu- 
tion leaders from 24 cation administrator. Newman's study is one of the few that considered 

ganized on a county the education and experience of the special education leader. The 
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results indicated that ever half of the respondents had teaching experi- 
ence in special education. Data on their training indicated that a 
high majority had more than four graduate courses in special education. 

Much more has been written concerning competencies and specific 
areas of knowledge an administrator needs than about specific tasks that 
he performs. The most complete report of areas of knowledge needed by 
the special education leader was developed for the CEC Professional 
Standards Project Report (1966). That report states that an administra- 
tor needs knowledge in the areas of the total educational process, 
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organizational factors, fiscal procedures, curriculum, supervision, 
diagnostic procedures, personnel practices, public relations, school 
law, plant planning, research techniques and a knowledge of professional 
responsibilities. 

Howe (I960), Sage (1967) and Sloat (1969) conducted research to 
determine the role differences between the special education and general 
education administrator. They report a great deal of similarity in 
functions and role perception, but agree more studies are needed in that 

area. 

It is unfortunate that much research related to the special educa- 
tion administrator is unpublished (Brown 1967) , (Courtnage 1967), (Taylor 
1967), (Wyatt 1968) and (Sloat 1969). 
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A USOE, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, study directed by 
Wyatt was reported by Henderson (1968) at the annual meeting of the 
Council for Exceptional Children. He reported there were 1243 directors 
of special education in the United States at that time. Those directors 
would be generally analogous to the local special education administra- 
tors reported in this study. 

Certification standards for the special education leader vary con- 
siderably from state to state (Connor 1966). Many states still require 
a school psychologist's certificate for the administrator or supervisor. 
This might be appropriate if the administrator spends a great deal of 
time in direct services to children. However, with the enlargement of 
districts and the creation of intermediate units, a person skilled and 
certified in administration or supervision is needed (Wyatt 1968) . 

There have been some studies related to specific problems of the 
administrator, but there seems to be little concensus on the commonality 
of problems (Cain 1953) , (Wiseland and Vaughn 1964), (Kothera 1967). 

A major purpose of a. USOE study by Mackie and Engel (1956) was to 
create a strong interest in the graduate training of administrators and 
supervisors of special education. Unfortunately, little happened as a 
result of that study until nearly a decade later. 

Willenberg (1964) expressed a strong opinion about the problem when 
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he stated: 

After more than a half century of public school programs for 
exceptional children, there is still no single source of 
comprehensive information providing a rationale, structure and 
process for the administration of special education programs. 
Colleges and universities are preparing leadership personnel 
without the basic tool of such instruction— a textbook on the 
subject. Page 194 

The advent of federal funding for training and programming, an 
increase in services, enlargement of school districts, and the creation 
of a consortium of university professors training these administrators, 
have been some factors that have created a renewed focus on the training 
of the local special education school administrator at the graduate level 
Milazzo and Blessing (1964) surveyed university programs preparing 
special education leadership personnel. Their survey indicated that 
40 universities said they had a program in this area, but only eight 
had a sequence of general and special education administration courses 
and practicum arrangements. Lord (1966) and Henley (1969) also found a 
great deal of program variety in those institutions receiving federal 
funding for the training of special education administrators. 

Much has been written about training programs and suggested direct 
tions by Kirk (1957), Gallagher (1959), Wiseland and Vaughan (1964), 
Connor (1966), Henderson (1968), Gallagher (1969), Henley (1970) , and an 
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Henley (1969) conducted surveys of graduate programs in special 
education administration (USOE/BEH funded) in 1967 and again in 1969. 

His findings indicate the state-of-the-art in this field. In his 
reports, training institutions indicated the following were the major 
areas of emphasis in addition to the special education and general 
administration courses: (1) research and statistics; (2) courses in 

special education; (3) foundations of education; (4) psychology and 
educational psychology; (5) diagnostic techniques; (6) sociology and 
vocational rehabilitation. These areas of emphasis appear to coincide 
. with the skills needed by special education leaders as presented earlier 
in this review. Although the internship program is relatively new in 
special education administration, the internship and practicum setting 
was also surveyed. The responses indicated that fellowship students 
were most often placed in local schools, state departments of special 
education, intermediate districts and public residential schools. The 
majority of programs required an internship of one year. Henley also 
inquired about the use of simulation materials in training administra- 
tors . He reported considerable activity in this area, especially with 
the SEATS Game (Special Education Administration Task Simulation Game) 
developed by Sage (1968). Other techniques of simulation have been 
reported by Wynn (1964) , Stevens and O'Neil (1969), and Marro (1969). 
xiv 30 



Institutional accreditation has also been a concern in administra- 
tive programs. The National Association of State Directors of Special 
Education (NASDSE) adopted the following criteria (Milazzo and Blessing 
1964) for accreditation of institutions involved in the training of 

special education administrators; 

1. The ad mi nistrative program should have an equal status and 
relationship to other aspects of the special education 
program as well as the general education program. 

2. Specialized preparation of teachers in at least two areas 
of exceptionality should be available. 

3. There should be fairly well-defined admissions procedures 
to allow for the careful selection of candidates. Admis- 
sion standards should be quite stringent. 

4. Methods of excluding unsuitable candidates prior to their 
internship phase should be established. 

5. Not less than two full time faculty members should be 
providing training . Their degrees should be equal to the 
degree levels offered in. the program. 

6. Faculty members should have appropriate background exper- 
ience. Page 133 

A current criticism of special education administration training 
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programs is that they have followed too closely techniques previously 
developed by trainers of general education administrators with little 
modification. Willower (1970), in a recent critique, states that train- 
ers of special education leadership personnel have been too concerned 
with instructional materials, simulation and internship factors, instead 
of the development of theoretical perspectives related to social systems 
the teacher subculture, client control and management, organizational 
adaptions, and the maintenance of organizational stability related to 
special education placements. 

From data gathered by this study, it would appear that some of the 
criticism leveled at special education administrator training programs 
have been justified and should be helpful in the design of better train- 
ing programs. A new relationship between UCEA (The University Council 
for Educational Administration) and the National Consortium of Univers- 
ities Preparing Administrators of Special Education should enhance the 
development of both special education and general education administra- 
tion. Willenberg (1969) has stated the central issue clearly: 

. . .There is no formula for the preparation of special education 
administrators. But if our preparation programs are to pay 
off, they must be highly sensitive to the general milieu in 
which special education must take its place along with other 
educational activities. Ours should not be so much a concern 
for convergency with general administration; ours should be a 
concern for specificity and responsiveness to the unique 
problems of the exceptionalities. Page 36 
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A review of more recent efficacy studies by Johnson and Blank. 

(1968) indicates the question is still in doubt concerning the effec- 
tiveness of classes for the educable mentally retarded. Lilly (1970) 
presents an appropriate summary to this dilemma concerning self- 
contained special classes for educable mentally retarded when he states 

These studies have produced conflicting evidence concerning 
special class programs, with the weight of evidence suggest- 
ing that special programs have produced little that is 
superior to what is produced in the regular class setting. 

To avoid exhaustive argument with regard to research design 
and confounding variables in these efficacy studies, let 
us accept the statement that they are inconclusive to date. 

It must be added, however, that in the true spirit of 
research they will be inconclusive forever. Page 43-44 

Dunn (1968) in a call for change, presents a strong justification 
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priately placed but disagree about how to enhance their psycho-socio- 
educational process. Dunn points to Judge Wright's ruling in the case 
of Hobson vs. Hansen in which he ordered that tracks be abolished in 
Washington, D.C. as sounding the death bell to special class homogeneous 
grouping. However, the Harvard Law Review of May, 1968 indicated that 
the court felt the tests used for placement into the tracks showed a 
cultural bias (since a high percentage of those in the lowest track were 



blacks' arid that court's opinion left open the possibility of using 
some form of grouping based on appropriate testings 

There is much concern about the diagnosis labelling process and 
how it contributes to self-degradation as the child is labelled and 
placed in a special segregated class (Meyerowitz 1967) * There is also 
concern about how the teacher perceives a child that has been labelled 
and how that perception may limit or advance her teaching efforts and 
goals. The teacher expectancy studies by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) 
are a case in point even though their research design left much to be 
desired as reviewed by Thorridike (1968) and Snow (1969) . 

More appropriate studies need to be conducted in this area to 
determine the effects of teacher expectancy . The remedy concerning 
the labelling process and teacher expectancy does not lie in deceiving 
the teacher about the "potential" of a child but in providing her with 
meaningful and appropriate information that can help her develop a 
specific strategy of teaching. (The child's self-concept and its effect 
on teacher expectancy may well deserve future study.) 

Another important issue facing special education is the inappro- 
priate categories used for selection, placement and remediation of 
exceptional children. Selznick (1968) states it clearly? 

...In many instances, the category to which a child is assigned 
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in but small measure describes the educational programming by 
which he may best benefit. Page 39 
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He goes on to point out that the medical disability categories cur- 
rently used in special education give little direction to educational 
diagnosis, learning prescription and program placement and planning. 

What is needed is the development of descriptive terms which 
relate to educational purposes. New classification systems are neces- 
sary to meet the appropriate needs of the exceptional child. Jordon. 
(1961) , Willenberg (1961) and Stevens (1962) call for the development 
of a taxonomy (classification system) that is more appropriate concern- 
ing our current knowledge and its application to the assessment and 
education of exceptional children. Jordon points out the utility of a 
taxonomy for special education: 
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A taxonomy is helpful if it helps us do things that, are 
otherwise impossible. One such value is the need to describe- 
relationships that are not obvious to the simple observer. 

A taxonomy should be a research tool, a technique for describ- 
ing and communicating the process of instruction in special 
education. Page 9 
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1970) • They advocate an effort to help the exceptional child in the 
regular class whenever possible (a philosophy of most special education 
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administrators) . They suggest a continuum of services for exceptional 
children which provides class accommodations to those in regular class, 
part-time special classes, special stations, homebound instruction as 
well as full-time ppecial classes. The sophisticated special education 
administrators may be somewhat amazed since most programs in effect today do 
provide a continuum of services. However, consistant evaluation is 
needed in every endeavor and the Council for Exceptional Children has 
developed a policy statement regarding Organization and Administration 
of Special Education ( 1971 ) which will be discussed at the next annual 
meeting of this international organization. The policy statement 
includes many of the suggestions of the advocates for change. 



—Thomas D. Marro 
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A Profile of the Special 

It is possible, using the data from the study, to draw a composite 
picture of a typical administrator of special education. This has been 
done on the following pages using mean scores derived from the tables. 

The reason for doing so is not to stereotype this person, but rather to 
provide for the reader a point of departure for study and analysis . 

A majority of the special education administrators, most often 
titled officially as Directors or Coordinators of Special Education, are 
married men between the ages of 35 and 49. Although most were between 
the ages of 35 and 49 when first appointed to a special education admin- 
istrative position, a large number (40.9%) were less than 35 when they 
received their first appointment. Before their appointment to a special 
education administrative level, many held positions closely related to 
special education, such as school psychologists or specialized teachers 
of mentally retarded children. These men entered the field of special 
education administration either because they considered administration 
1 especially important or they were encouraged to do so by others. A 

1 majority indicated that they certainly or probably would become a 

T< 

special education administrator again. 

Although most men have had 10 to 19 combined years of professional 
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Education Administrator 

experience as a teacher, supervisor, or administrator, they have aver- 
aged only 1 to 3 years of experience as a special education administra- 
tor, experience confined more often than not, to one school system. 

More than half of the administrators have studied for one year or more 
beyond the Master's degree. In spite of the fact that many administra- 
tors as graduate students majored in special education and minored in 
psychology, the majority feel that self-directed study and research and 
classroom experience or therapy experience have contributed most to 
their success as a special education administrator. Relatively few 
served as interns during their professional education experience; those 
who did worked for a period of time ranging from. 3 to 12 months, usually 
in the public schools. Most special education administrators hold a 
regular administrative certificate, although a large percentage have 
special education administration certification. These administrators 
are most frequently associated with their local, state and national edu- 
cation associations as well as the Council for Exceptional Children. An 
overwhelming number felt that released time during school hours was very 
important for school system in-service programs. They also felt that 
institutes and workshops were meaningful for professional growth, and 
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most received total reimbursements to allow them to attend these pro- 
fessional meetings. 

Most administrators hold a 12 month contract and are allowed three 
to four weeks vacation time, but have no special days allotted to 

attend workshops and professional meetings. 

The typical special education administrator spends 45 hours per 
week on the job and 7*2 additional hours per week in school-related 
activities. Although they feel that ideally more of their time should 
be devoted to supervision and coordination of instruction, they find . 
that their time is almost equally distributed between direct services 



to exceptional children, clerical work, management orientated duties, 
supervision and coordination of instruction and curriculum and program 
development. They blame central office demands for their inability to 
ideally distribute their time. 

Although many of the special education administrators (49.1/4) are 

formally rated each year, this rating generally does not affect their 

salary. The majority of special education administrators have no other 

* 

outstanding sources of income besides their administrative salaries 
which reportedly average $14,687 per year. 



Most special education .administrators view themselves as leaders 
who perform an important role in the development of policy for the 
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educational system, but they are almost evenly divided over attendance 
at board meetings with 35.2% attending frequently and 35% attending only 
for special presentations. Although none of the administrators are 
solely responsible for the budget, a majority prepare budget proposals 
and almost all are given an opportunity to explain and defend their 
plans. Most have the opportunity to examine and recommend new staff 
members, but only a relatively small number (21.3%) have the authority 
to accept or reject candidates. Moreover, administrators are almost 
evenly divided on the question of allowing the professional staff to 
share in the selection of new personnel. The administrator spends more 
time in evaluating the performance of beginning special education 
teachers than in evaluating the performance of continuing teachers. 
Moreover, the evaluations for continuing teachers tend to be less formal 
and less frequent than for beginning teachers. 

The special education administrator perceives himself as playing a 
vital role in improving supervision and instruction in special education 
by modifying and adapting the curriculum of the special education pro- 
gram. He works closely with his staff in selecting instructional mate 
rials and determining pupil placement and acts as an advisor in deter- 
mining special teaching methods. Many feel that the main impetus for 
innovation comes from their professional staff and that administrators 
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can improve the special education program best by creating a climate 
that will encourage teachers to experiment and share their ideas with 

others . 

The typical special education administrator is employed by a local 
school district having a total average daily membership which ranges 
from 3,000 to 14,999 pupils. The school-community setting was most 
often described, demographically , as a small city and one which hosts 
a diversity of cultural backgrounds. The average daily membership in 
the special education classes usually ranges from 200-399 pupils; most 
special education classes are self-contained. Of the one to twenty-four 
positions which the special education administrator directly supervises, 
most programs tend to be concentrated in the areas of teaching the 
speech handicapped and the educable mentally retarded on the elementary 
and intermediate levels. Although some local school districts have 
special curriculum guides for the educable mentally retarded, most 
special education programs have no special curriculum guides. 

Most special education administrators find that their office space 
and equipment are satisfactory and feel that one full-time secretary 
with general high school training is adequate. More than half of the 
administrators have an assistant whose major function is to help with 
clerical duties, although many assistants also aid in program super- 
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vision. Many special education administrators have the services of full 
time psychologists and program directors (an innovation in the past five 
years) and most have the services of part-time personnel such as school 
nurses. Not available, however, but sorely needed, are the services of 
a director of research. 

The majority of special education administrators work closely with 
professional and lay social or community agencies. They believe good 
community relations are best maintained through individual parent con- 
tacts rather than through news media. Moreover, the special education 
administrator devotes an average of four hours per week to lay organiz- 
ations and community programs such as civic and service clubs or reli- 
gious organizations. Few, however, belong to civil rights groups or 
patriotic and veterans groups . 

Special education administrators feel that they are under increased 
pressure as a result of the larger number of special education programs 
and, to a lesser extent, the expectations of parents. Although some 
feel that the increased demands of teachers for a greater role in deter- 
mining policy has not had a considerable effect on special education, 
more view these increased teacher demands as more desirable than not. 

The majority feel that continued federal aid is vital to the special 
education program as is the adoption of the practice of prescriptive 
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teaching. To a somewhat lesser extent, they also feel that it is very 
important to translate what has been learned through research into 
practice for classroom teachers. A majority also voiced the opinion 
that both special education resource rooms and research studies in 
special education were important to help meet the present and future 
demands of the special education program. 
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PLEASE NOTE: 



As an adjunct to this study, we propose to do a longitudinal investigation of what happens 
this has not been attempted before, we solicit your personal and professiona l cooperation to ass 

You, as a professional, will have an opportunity either through your personal work or your 
investigation incorporated in this study come to fruition. We beg of you and others to use the 
able, but please let us know for what use it has been put. 



At the bottom of this page are tear out . check list postcards to be returned to us indicatir 
take the minute or two necessary to complete the form and return it. 
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t longitudinal investigation of what happens as a consequence of sponsored research. Inasmuch as 
personal and professional cooperation to assist us. 

:y either through your personal work or your influence to know if ideas for additional study or 
ition. We beg of you and others to use the data we furnish herein in any way that may be profit- 

;n put. 

.ist postcards to be returned to us indicating a use that has been found for the study data* Please 
hm and return it. 
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Dr. John W. Kohl 
College of Education 

Penn State University 

Rackley Building 

University Park, Penna. 16802 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Today, in the United States there are over 9,000 special education 
programs in the various exceptional categories serving a reported 
2,258,395 children, about 40% of those requiring assistance. The cost 
of these programs is estimated to be $375,000,000 annually. The number 
of teachers and specialists involved in these programs in 1969 was 
83,800. The person who administers those programs, evaluates their 
effectiveness, suggests and directs program changes and directly or 
indirectly supervises the special education staff members is the focus 
of this report. In ligjht of the amount of money being spent for special 
education, the number of children being affected, and the number of 
professionals involved, educators have recently become concerned about 
special, education leadership. Although many universities have accepted 
the responsibility for offering training programs in special education 
administration and various state and national organizations have been 
formed to more effectively coordinate these activities, little is really 
known about these administrative persons. 

"^^^*Better Education for Handicapped Qiildren, Annual Report, Fiscal 
Year 1969, United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; United States Printing Office: 
Washington, D.C. , p. 6. 
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advance significantly in the near future. It was in response to this 
need for greater knowledge of the role of the special education admin- 
istrator that this 1970 surve; was conducted. 



Dimensions of the Studjf 

Although descriptive studies are not sophisticated in their research 
design and analysis, they tend often to serve as a bench nark for studies 

that fellow. 

It is not so much that they provide answers to all the questions 
that are asked, but rather that they stimulate interest in seeking 
additional information. 

This study is subject to the weaknesses inherent in all self- 
perception studies conducted through a mailed questionnaire and there- 
fore relies heavily on the integrity of the responding professionals. 

The thoroughness with which this 76 item questionnaire was completed 
leads us to place confidence in the data that has been reported. 
Furthermore, the factual information provided is consistant with other 

data sources. 

This national study, the first of its kind in special education 
administration, departs from the usual format of normative studies to 
suggest as part of the descriptive narrative new ideas which appear to 
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Research Procedures of the Study 

The first task was to develop a directory of local administrators 
of special education in the United States, since no such directory was 
in existence. This was important, since the study was designed to sur- 
vey the total population. 

The first step was to solicit by telephone from the 50 state direc- 
tors of special education the names and addresses of the local and 
regional administrators of special education. (It was amazing to find 
that not all 50 state directors of special education possessed direc- 
tories of local administrators of special education programs. As a 
result of our study, several states developed directories.) 

The second step was to administer a brief post car questionnaire to 
all persons on our roster to identify those persons who, ,! were in 
charge of more than two categories cf exceptionality and spent at least 
50% or more of their time in direct administration and supervision.” 

After identifying those who met the above criteria, we proceeded to 
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the second phase of the project which was to submit a comprehensive 
questionnaire to that population to gather the data desired. The infor- 
mation thus obtained was placed on computer tape, programs of analysis 
were written and descriptive tabulations were printed. 

After a preliminary review of the data tables by the project staff, 
a panel of recognized and influential authorities in special education 
and administration convened to further study the implications of the 
data. 

The final step entailed combining the suggestions of the panel with 
the analysis projected by the staff to obtain the final document. 



Analysis of Data 

The first analysis of interest was the determination of a mean 
response to each question so we could draw a composite picture of the 
typical administrator of special education. Of particular concern were: 
certain aspects of his personal characteristics* his experiential pattern 
and preparatory background, his role in supervision of the special educa- 
tion program, a description of his job as he sees it and the conditions 
of his employment, his role as program administrator and his perception 
on selected current issues and practices. 




The second analysis was a comparison between selected variables 
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The number of questionnaires rejected for not meeting 
the definition or because they were not complete 

Questionnaires returned too late to be included 

Total usable returns 

Percentage of returns according to lists provided 
by state directors of special education 

Percentage of usable returns according to lists 
provided by state directors of special education 



45 

35 

1066 

65.2% 

62.3% 



Comparisons to other national studies of education administrators 
*1960 AASA study of the superintendency (returns) 62.7% 

*1970 AASA study of the superintendency (returns) 65.7% 

*NASSP study of the secondary principalship (returns) 67.0% 

*NASSP study of the junior hig)i principalship (returns) 66.0% 

At one point, the design of the study included an analysis by 



regions; however, upon further investigation, it was felt that certain 
legislative prescriptions for certification would bias the findings and 
make them difficult to generalize. Therefore, that dimension of the 



study was deleted. 

The reader is reminded that the data presented here is based upon 
response from rougjhly two out of three of the estimated total nunber of 
administrators of special education in the public day schools. 

Throughout this final report comparisons are often made to data 

reported in the following studies* 

1) ^ Professional Administration for America’s Schools . American 
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Association of School Administrators Thirty-eighth Year- 
book, i960. 

2) 1970 AASA Study of the Superintendency (to be released in 

Spring, 1971) In this study AASA used two statistics: a 

national weighted sample and an unweighted sample. When 
reference is made to this study, statistics quoted are 
for the weighted sample. 

3 ) The Senior High-School Principalshlp , National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1965. 

4) Report of the Junior High-School Principalshlp , Vol. 2, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1966. 

5) The Elementary School Principalshlp In 1968: A Research 

Study, Depar tment of Elementary Principals, National 
Education Association, 1968. 

When these references occur, they are noted with an asterisk (*) which 
refers to the appropriate study. 



CHAPTER II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL EDI 

If what is known about organization in general holds true in special educat. 
it Hoes not, the central position around which organizational concerns revolve ii 
education. This person, more than any other, will be involved either directly oi 
affect the lives of millions of people, the spending of billions of dollars and 
supervision of thousands of programs for students with disabilities. 

To better understand the nature of the role the administrator of special edi 
something about the background of those persons who are working in that field, 
selected demographic data derived from the study. 



Please indicate your sex . (Question 15) 

Nearly three in four administrators of special education are men. 
This is the same proportion of men to women currently found in the 
elementary principalship.* Proportionately more women administrators 
tend to be found in the very small or very large districts and in the 
county-wide school district (44%) . In the comparison "highest degree 
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CHAPTER II 

IARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

nation in general holds true in special education, and there is no reason to believe 
iround which organizational concerns revolve is that of the administrator of special 
any other, will be involved either directly or indirectly in decisions that will 
>ple, the spending of billions of dollars and the organization, administration and 
ns for students with disabilities. 

:e of the role the administrator of special education fills, it is useful to know 
:hose persons who are working in that field. Thus, the following tables view 
:rom the study . 
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obtained" men have attained higher levels than women and the ratio 
becomes increasingly more divergent in favor of men as degree status 
increases (bachelor, 65% men to 36% women — doctorate, 78.7% men to 21.3% 
women) . 

The sub-group comparisons by years of experience as a special edu- 
cation administrator shows a steady increase in numbers of administra- 
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tors of special education each year ana a steady decline in the propor- 
tion of women administrators to men. 

Although there were only five respondents who had 30-39 years of 
experience, three were women (60%) . At the other end of the continuum, 
of the 422 respondents that had one to three years of experience, only 
26.3% were women with the decrease in nearly linear proportion. 

In analyzing the data, it becomes immediately apparent that the 
proportion of women to men administrators is rapidly decreasing. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

Obviously, there is a wealth of data that lies hidden in questions 
concerning the role that the characteristic "sex" plays in the area of 
special education administration. On the surface, it often appears that 
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there are real biases In the position favoring men, but on further explo- 
ration* reasons for those differences are revealed that tend to Indicate 
a lack of bias. In this age of deep concern over patterns of discrimina- 
tion, both real and fancied, it would appear worthwhile for someone to do 
an indepth study utilizing an interview technique to more fully explore 
the nature and extent of discriminatory practices within respect to this 
variable . 

Types of questions that need answers are: Do women aspire to admin- 
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istrative positions in special education? Are women discriminated against 
in training programs, selection processes or fellowship opportunities? 

Are there legitimate requirements that prohibit women from certain admin- 
istrative positions? Reasons for preference of one sex over the other? 
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What is your age? (Question 14) 

Over half of the respondents were in the age bracket 35-49 (54.1%). 
Of male respondents 19.1% were less than 35, compared to 10.6% of the 
women, and 28.4% were 50-64 years of age compared to 47% of the women. 
The mean age of the total sample was 44 years. 

The educational cooperatives, county intermediate and the multi- 
county intermediate units employ the largest percentage of administra- 
tors under 35. Conversely, the local school districts and county-wide 
school districts employ the highest percentage of administrators in the 
50-64 year age bracket. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

Career ladders in special education administration have not been 
studied in any depth. It is likely that they are affected by a host of 
variables including licensing practices, training program requirements, 
situational factors and certain other "rites of passage." As new train- 
ing programs emerge* increased attention must be given to such things as 
selection, recruitment and placement. At that time, if not before, 
studies of age, sex and previous experience should be helpful. 
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What is your marital status ? (Question 16) 

The data from this question is limited and the value purely spec- 
ulative. In summary, 905 of the respondents (85.1%) were married, 88 
(8.3%) were single and only 71 (6.7%) were divorced, separated or widowed. 
Only two respondents failed to answer this question. This would seem 
to indicate a high degree of stability in family structure or at least 
an amazing capacity to adapt to marital demands. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Unlike some other professions, the demand made on special education 
administrators does not appear to produce stress within the family struc- 
tmg, Reasons why, of course, can only be speculative until further 
research has been conducted. Could it be a conserative middle class 
background from which administrators emerge? The type of training they 
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have had? A tight normative structure which controls the selection 
process? These and other questions are worthy of examination as we seek 
to extend knowledge about leaders. 

What is the official title used In your school system to de signate your 
position ? (Question 1) 

One concern of this study was to identify the titles used to desig- 
nate the administrator of the special education programs. It was antic- 
ipated that doing so might help to initiate a standard administrative 
terminology. The variables sex, size of school system, size of special 
education program, type of employer, highest degree obtained, and total 
years of experience as an administrator of special education were cast 
against the given title. This data was then analyzed to see if trends 
could be discerned. Highlights of those comparisons are as follows. 

When considering the total sample, the frequency of title was found 
to be Director of Special Education (28.9%), Coordinator of Special Edu- 
cation (14%), Supervisor of Special Education (12.8%) and Director of 
Pupil Personnel Services (10.3%). 

Men tend more often than women to be called Director of Special 
Education (31.9% as opposed to 20.9%) and Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services (12.4% compared to 4.8%). On the other hand, women are called 
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Coordinator of Special Education (20. 2% to 11. 6X) and Supeivlsor of 
Special Education (20.52 to 9.82) more than are men. 
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Director of Special Education is the title most often used to des- 
ignate the administrator of special education (28.9%) although its pop- 
ularity varies by size of school unit and size of special education pro- 
gram. When special education program size is used as the unit of compar- 
ison, the title becomes progressively more popular with larger programs. 
Multi-county units (71%) and educational cooperative units (59.5%) 
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frequently. 

The title Coordinator of Special Education was progressively more 
popular as the size of the special education program increased, with 
the exception of the two largest categories. County-wide districts 
(20.5%) and local district-university cooperative programs (two of fivq) 

favor the title more than do the others . 
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The title Supervisor of Special Education vaa more popular with 
larger school districts and larger program*, al»o county-wide »chool 
districts, county Intermediate and multi-county districts than with the 

others. 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services was favored by smaller dis- 
tricts and smaller programs. Of the various employers, this designation 
was most popular with local school districts. 

Suggestions for further i nvestigation: 

It appears that there is little uniformity in the use of titles in 
special education administration. Some of the confusion that currently 
exists could be dispelled if a standard taxonomy were developed that 
would relate specific titles to unique sets of duties, obligations, 
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functions or responsibilities. 

Often it appears that the job title is manufactured to fit a local 
condition (a role relationship or a status relationship) rather than to 
serve as a professionally descriptive term. If that is the case, it 
would be helpful if we could better understand the effect of those 
dynamics on the profession. 
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How old were you when appointed to your first job of special education 
administrator ? (Question 30) 

Four out of ten administrators of special education were less than 
35 years of age when first appointed to that position. Five out of ten 
were between the ages 35-49, and approximately one in ten was over 49. 
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The mean age at appointment was slightly over 37. The mean age of super- 

intendents in the 1960 AASA study was slightly over 36, and the mean 

* 

age of elementary principals in the 1968 DESP study was 33. 

Men tended to be appointed to their first administrative job at a 
much earlier age than women. When we examine the category, "less than 
35 years" we find 48.3% of men were appointed at that age compared to 
only 20.9% of the women. The age range 35-49 reveals a reversal of 
the situation with 61.0% of the women being appointed between those 
ages compared to 45.4% of the men. Nearly three times more women than 
men were appointed after the age of 50 (18.1% compared to 6.2%). 

There are a number of possible reasons for this phenomenon, one 
being that women tend to stay in special education, whereas men tend 
to pursue other career patterns. Another reason might be the re-entry 
of women to special education at a later age after having taken time 
out to raise a family. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Unfortunately, the nature of 'the data does not provide answers to 
why these particular patterns exist. Additional indepth research look- 
ing at career patterns of administrators of special education might 
provide additional data that would be more explanatory. Studies to 
compare differences (if there are any) between special education admin- 
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istrators and regular education administrators might also be revealing. 
It is also possible that studies that examine the efficiency or effec- 
tiveness of persons in various age groups could be helpful. 

Whaf position did you hold just. before your first special education 
administration position ? (Question 29) 

Some understanding of a professional groups can be derived by look- 
ing at the experiential background of the incumbents. In this regard, 
administrators of special education present a diverse background of pro- 
fessional experiences. 

About 30% of the total group came directly from teaching, and about 
half' of that group were teachers of the mentally retarded. About 22% 
came from other administrative positions, over half of which were prin- 
clpalships . About 35% came from supportive personnel areas including 
speech therapist, guidance counselor, school psychologist, teacher of 
emotionally disturbed, visiting teacher, university faculty, work study 
coordinator, coordinator of guidance, director of psychological service, 
rehabilitation counselor, social worker and consultant in special educa- 
tion. Of these classifications, that of school psychologist supplied 
the highest percentage of administrators (16.9%). 

A higher percentage of women (44.5%) came to special education 
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administration directly from classroom teaching than did men (25.5%). 
Conversely more men (25.5%) than women (11.7%) came from other adminis- 
trative positions. 

More men came from school psychology (17.2%) than any other single 

category and more women were teachets of mentally retarded (21.8%) prior 
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Table 6# What position did you hold lust before your first special education administration position? 
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School paychologlot 


155 
16. 9% 


17.2 


15.9 


4.5 


18.5 


20.1 


22J 


20.7 


9.1 


6.6 


14.8 


33.3 


17.6 


13.7 


24.2 


15.9 


18.7 


14.6 


18.4 


3.6 


12.0 


20.1 


6.8 


Teacher of mentally 
retarded 


141 

15.31 


12.9 


21.8 


9.1 


3.7 


10.5 


13.7 


14.9 


29.3 


24.6 


22.2 


25.0 


2.9 


9.5 


12.7 


15.9 


14.7 


25.0 


20.4 


28. b 


16.0 


12.7 


21.1 


Principal 


120 

13.11 


16.5 


4.0 


13.6 


19.8 


17.4 


9.8 


10.7 


12.1 


11.5 


11.1 


8.3 


17.6 


26.3 


10.2 


12.4 


8.0 


13.5 


12.6 


7.1 


24.0 


14.4 


18.0 


Speech therapist 


63 

6.91 


8.1 


3.6 


o'.o 


2.5 


6.4 


8.3 


8.3 


6.1 


9.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


5.3 


2.5 


7.6 


10.7 


7.3 


8.7 
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7.2 
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4.0 


3.1 
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4.0 
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54 

5.91 
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11.5 


40.9 


6.2 


6.4 


2.5 


1.7 


5.1 


9.8 


3.7 


0.0 


23.5 


9.5 


5.1 


2.9 


4.0 


1.0 


1.0 


3,6 


4.0 
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6.0 
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(secondary) 


52 

5.71 


5.7 


5.6 


0.0 


2.5 
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3.3 


1.0 
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3.7 
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7.3 


3.9 
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University faculty 


27 
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0.0 
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11.1 


8.3 


0.0 


1.1 
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1.8 


2.7 


1.0 


1.9 


0.0 
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1.8 


0,8 


Consultant In special 
education 
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1.21 
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1.6 


0.0 


0.0 
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to becoming administrators . 

About one in four of the administrators in the largest school dis- 
tricts were teachers of the mentally retarded. In the small districts, 
the primary entry route seemed to be either as a principal or a school 
psychologist. Local school districts seem to favor school psychologists 
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(20.1%) or principals (14.4%) as administrators as do county-wide 

districts (psychologists, 21.1% And principals, 18%). Educational 
cooperative units, county intermediate units, multi-county units and 
local school-university units tend to select teachers of the mentally 
retarded and school psychologists. Perhaps one reason school psychol- 
ogists are chosen as administrators is their high level of training. 
One in three possesses a doctorate. The same logic would apply also 
to the categories; teacher of mentally retarded and principals. 

Another possible reason principals were appointed as administrators 
of special education is that they were on the job as a source from 
which to draw. Evidence for this notion is derived from the progres- 
sively declining percentage of the total that were principals. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

Even though we do have data that indicates the sources from which 
special education administrators are drawn, it is not known why these 
particular persons emerge as administrators or what the rationale is 
for selecting them. The naturally diversive experiential background 
of special education administrators provide ideal research opportu- 
nities to study the effectiveness of administrators who enter admin- 
istration via different routes . Such things as the relationship of 
the experiential route to success as an administrator, continuities 
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Preferred administra- 
tion and supervision to 
classroom Instruction. 


135 
13. 5X 


15.9 


7.2 


23.8 


13.8 


14.4 


14.4 


13.0 


12.1 


6.3 


10.3 


15.4 


9.9 


10.1 


19.3 


13.1 
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11.4 
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14.3 
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Heeded a larger income 
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7.3 


1.1 
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32. 6X 
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27.4 


42.9 
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15.4 
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High personal Interest 
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4.4 


2.2 


0.0 


4.6 


2.1 


5.2 


4.3 


3.7 
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3.1 
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4.5 


3.4 
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Personal challenge 


19 

1.9X 
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0.0 


2.3 


0.6 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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1.5 
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Program needed 
coordination 
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county-wide systems seemed to encourage women more than did the others . 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Unfortunately, a larger range of reasons were not included as 
responses to this question. For instance, it is quite likely that some 
people enter administration for the status or prestige derived, others 
to escape the routine of the classroom, still others to seek the power 
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lan did the others. 

Dt included as 
te likely that some 
ge derived, others 
to seek the power 



and authority they perceive inherent in administration. On the other 
hand, it is possible they were seeking an expansion of their personal 
horizons. What motivates people to seek a leadership position in special 
education is essential information for an emergent profession. Especially 
helpful would be studies that get at the value structure, motivation or 
psychological needs that attract administrators. 
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Suppose you were starting all over again, would you become a special 

education administrator? (Question 32) 

Job satisfaction has often been used as an indication of group 
morale. Indeed such questions have been asked of most others in educa- 
tion in numerous studies. The central question is usually phrased, "If 
you were starting over gain would you make the same choice?" In answer 



Table 8. Suppose you were starting oil over again , would you become a special nducatlm administrator? 
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did not seem to mai 
dency for those in 



ing a similar question, 78% of teachers in a 1966* study answered affirm- 
atively, 80% of elementary principals in a 1968 study answered yes, 

70% of superintendents in a 1970 study said they would and in this study 
74% answered the question in that direction. Only 1.6% said they cer- 
tainly would not, and 6.5% said they probably would not. Eighteen 
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)U become a special 



idication of group 
most others in educa- 
; usually phrased, "If 
tme choice?" In answer- 



percent of the respondents were uncertain. 

This would seem, to indicate a rather high general morale for the 
entire group of respondents. There did not appear to be large differ- 
ences in comparing the sub-group "sex." Size of district and program 
did not seem to matter to any extent, although there was a slight ten- 
dency for those in larger districts and programs to be more satisfied. 



ilatrator? 
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study answered affirm- Who the employer was did not seem to make much difference, 
tudy answered yes, Those with higher levels of education seemed to be somewhat less 

would and in this study certain they would make the same career choice again. Years of experi- 

1.6% said they cer- ence as special education administrator did not seem to differentiate 

between the sub groups . 
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Do you consider speci; 



Suggestions for further investigation : 

A better question might have been, "What in your career as a special 
education administrator has given you the greatest satisfaction--the 
least satisfaction, etc.?" This type of question would come closer to 
obtaining reasons for high and low morale in administration than the 
type of question which was asked. Follow-up studies of those who would 
not become administrators again might be revealing. 
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T«bl« 9 . Do you consider special education administration as your final educational goal'! 
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hold? 
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Do you consider special education adMnis tration as your final educa- 
tional goal? (Question 38) 

Half of those who are currently administrators of special education 
consider that position as their final educational goal. This is true of 
women (60.5%) more so than men (48.2%). 

Those in smaller systems seemed generally to be more career mobile 
than did those in large districts. Those with doctorates were much less 
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apt to believe special education administration was a final career goal 
than were others. 

The greater the number of years of experience as a special educa- 
tion administrator, the more likely the respondent was to consider his 
position a final career goal. 

Of those who did not consider special education administration 

I 

their final goal, 44.1% replied that they would like a position in 
special education at a college or university. Women were more likely 
to choose this as a next career step than were men (60.6% compared to 
40.5%). Also, those respondents in larger systems and those with 
higher educational degrees did likewise. 

Men were more apt to aspire to become superintendents than were 
women (41.1% to 19.7%), especially those in smaller systems or programs. 
Equal percentages of men and women were interested in special education 
at the State Department of Education (13.3% men, 12.7% women) but few 
were interested in careers in professional organizations or in federal 
offices. 

Suggestions for further study : 

In this question, as in some others, it would appear that the 
A.D.M. categories beyond 100,000 are dysfunctional as a unit of analysis 
as are the categories of experience beyond 30 years because there are 
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(60.6% compared to 
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so few respondents in those categories. It may be more fruitful to 
analyze those in the "great cities" in a special study. Throughout the 
data tables, respondents in those categories often tend to be somewhat 
"different." This question, combined with several others, indicate the 
need for some type of special education administration "manpower" study. 
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CHAPTER II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL EDU 



If what is known about organization in general holds true in special educati 
it does not, the central position around which organizational concerns revolve is 
education. This person, more than any other, will be involved either directly or 
affect the lives of millions of people, the spending of billions of dollars and t 
supervision of thousands of programs for students with disabilities. 

To better understand the nature of the role the administrator of special edt 
something about the background of these persons who are working in that field. T 
selected demographic data derived from the study. 



Please indicate your sex . (Question 15) 



obtained" men have 



Nearly three in four administrators of special education are men. 
This is the same proportion of men to women currently found in the 



becomes increasing 
increases (bachelc 



elementary principalship . Proportionately more women administrators 
tend to be found in the very small or very large districts and in the 
county-wide school district (44%) . In the comparison "highest degree 
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CHAPTER II 



UtACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

ition in general holds true in special education, and there is no reason to believe 
round which organizational concerns revolve is that of the administrator of special 
iny other, will be involved either directly or indirectly in decisions that will 
ale, the spending of billions of dollars and the organization, administration and 
3 for students with disabilities . 

2 of the role the administrator of special education fills, it is useful to know 
lose persons who are working in that field. Thus, the following tables view 
rom the study . 



obtained" men have attained higher levels than women and the ratio 



tly found in the 



1 education are men. 



becomes increasingly more divergent in favor of men as degree status 
increases (bachelor, 65% men to 36% women — doctorate, 78.7% men to 21.3% 



omen administrators 



women) 



son "highest degree 



istricts and in the 



The sub-group comparisons by years of experience as a special edu- 
cation administrator shows a steady increase in numbers of administra- 
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tors of special education each year ana a steady decline in the propor- 
tion of women administrators to men. 

Although there were only five respondents who had 30-39 years of 
experience, three were women (60%). At the other end of the continuum, 
of the 422 respondents that had one to three years of experience, only 
26.3% were women with the decrease in nearly linear proportion. 

In analyzing the data, it becomes immediately apparent that the 
proportion of women to men administrators is rapidly decreasing. 
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30.4 
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63.0 

37.0 
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61.5 
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58.4 

41.6 
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72.2 

27.8 
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19.1 
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78.4 

21.6 
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70.3 

29.7 

91 



72.7 

27.3 

UO 



70.2 

29.8 

121 



67.7 

32.3 

11 



66.7 

33.3 

30 



73.6 

26.4 

647 



56.3 

43.7 

158 



82.3 

17.7 

79 



78. C 
22.C 
10 i 



Suggestions for further investigation : 

Obviously, there is a wealth of data that lies hidden in questions 
concerning the role that the characteristic "sex" plays in the area of 
special education administration. On the 'surface, it often appears that 
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there are real biases in the position favoring men, but on further explo- 
ration, reasons for those differences are revealed that tend to indicate 
a lack of bias. In this age of deep concern over patterns of discrimina- 
tion, both real and fancied, it would appear worthwhile for someone to do 
an indepth study utilizing an interview technique to more fully explore 
the nature and extent of discriminatory practices within respect to this 
variable . 

Types of questions that need answers are: Do women aspire to admin- 




dden in questions 
s in the area of 
often appears that 



istrative positions in special education? Are women discriminated against 
in training programs, selection processes or fellowship opportunities? 

Are there legitimate requirements that prohibit women from certain admin- 
istrative positions? Reasons for preference of one sex over the other? 
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7.7 
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33.8 
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65 
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61.3 
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58.3 
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What Is your age? (Question 14) 

Over half of the respondents were in the age bracket 35-49 (54.1%). 
Of male respondents 19.1% were less than 35, compared to 10.6% of the 
women, and 28.4% were 50-54 years of age compared to 47% of the women. 
The mean age of the total sample was 44 years. 

The educational cooperatives, county intermediate and the multi- 
county intermediate units employ the largest percentage of administra- 
tors under 35. Conversely, the local school districts and county-wide 
school districts employ the highest percentage of administrators in the 
50-64 year age bracket. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

Career ladders in special education administration have not been 
studied in any depth. It is likely that they are affected by a host of 
variables including licensing practices, training program requirements, 
situational factors and certain other "rites of passage." As new train- 
ing programs emerge;, increased attention must be given to such things as 
selection, recruitment and placement. At that time, if not before, 
studies of age, sex and previous experience should be helpful. 
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Table 3. 

What is your marital 
status ? 



Marital Status 


Checked By 
Respondent 




No. 


% 


Single 


88 


8.3 


Married 


905 


85.1 


Divorced, separated 
or widowed 


71 


6.7 


Did not answer 


2 


0.2 



What is your marital status ? (Question 16) 

The data from this question is limited and the value purely spec- 
ulative. In summary, 905 of the respondents (85.1%) were married, 88 
(8.3%) were single and only 71 (6.7%) were divorced, separated or widowed. 
Only two respondents failed to answer this question. This would seem 
to indicate a high degree of stability in family structure or at least 
an amazing capacity to adapt to marital demands. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Unlike some other professions, the demand made on special education 
administrators does not appear to produce stress within the family struc- 
ture. Reasons why, of course, can only be speculative until further 
research has been conducted. Could it be a conserative middle class 
background from which administrators emerge? The type of training they 
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Checked By 
Respondent 


No. 


% 


88 


8.3 


905 


85.1 


71 


6.7 


2 


0.2 
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1 special education 
Ln the family struc- 

2 until further 
ve middle class 

e of training they 



have had? A tight normative structure which controls the selection 
process? These and other questions are worthy of examination as we seek 
to extend knowledge about leaders . 

What is the official title used in your school system to designate your 
position ? (Question 1) 

One concern of this study was to identify the titles used to desig- 
nate the administrator of the special education programs. It was antic- 
ipated that doing so might help to initiate a standard administrative 
terminology. The variables sex, size of school system, size of special 
education program, type of employer, highest degree obtained, and total 
years of experience as an administrator of special education were cast 
against the given title. This data was then analyzed to see if trends 
could be discerned. Highlights of those comparisons are as follows. 

When considering the total sample, the frequency of title was found 
to be Director of Special Education (28.9%), Coordinator of Special Edu- 
cation (14%), Supervisor of Special Education (12.8%) and Director of 

Pupil Personnel Services (10.3%). 

Men tend more often than women to be called Director of Special 
Education (31.9% as opposed to 20.9%) and Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services (12.4% compared to 4.8%). On the other hand, women are called 
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Coordinator of Special Education (20.2% to 11.6%) and Supervisor of 
Special Education (20.5% to 9.8%) more than are men. 



utilize that title 



greatest number of 



Table What is the official title used in your school system to designate your position? 
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Director of Special 
Education 


306 

28.9% 


31.9 


20.9 


13.6 


18.5 


27.5 


31.5 


39.9 


30.7 


35.3 


22.6 


15.4 


19.7 


20.9 


26.7 


30.2 


27.8 


37.6 


35.5 


35.5 


36.7 


26.7 




Special Education 
Consultant 


12 

1.1% 


0.4 


3.1 


0.0 


1.1 


0.4 


0.8 


0.7 


0.0 


1.5 


9.7 


15.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.5 


1.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


3.3 


0.9 




Coordinator of 
Special Education 


148 

14.0% 


11.6 


20.2 


9.1 


14.1 


10.2 


15.1 


11.2 


22.8 


10.3 


9.7 


15.4 


9.2 


13.9 


14.8 


17.1 


14.4 


14.7 


15.7 


6.5 


6.7 


13.2 




Supervisor of Special 
Education 


135 

12.8% 


9.8 


20.5 


4.5 


4.3 


8.6 


14.7 


16.8 


17.5 


13.2 


12.9 


15.4 
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10.8 
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16.7 
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1.0 
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2.5 


0.0 


3.3 


1.2 




Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services 


109 

10.3% 


L2.4 


4.3 


13.6 


14.1 


16.1 


10.5 


9.8 


4.4 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


10.5 


13.9 


14.8 


15.1 


7.8 


6.4 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.8 




School Psychologist 
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1.9% 
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2.7 
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3.1 


2.5 


0.7 
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0.0 
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2.6 


5.2 
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2.5 
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27.0 
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22 


92 
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238 


143 


114 


68 


31 


13 


76 


115 


176 


199 


90 


109 


121 


31 


30 


644 





Director of Special Education is the title most often used to des- 
ignate the administrator of special education (28.9%) although its pop- 
ularity varies by size of school unit and size of special education pro- 
gram. When special education program size is used as the unit of compar- 
ison, the title becomes progressively more popular with larger programs. 
Multi-county units (71%) and educational cooperative units (59.5%) 
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utilize that title most extensively, and those administrators with the 
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frequently. 

The title Coordinator of Special Education was progressively more 
popular as the size of the special education program increased, with 
the exception of the two largest categories. County-wide districts 
(20.5%) and local district-university cooperative programs (two of fiv^) 
favor the title more than do the others. 

92 



The title Supervisor of Special Education was more popular with 
larger school districts and larger programs, also county-wide school 
districts, county intermediate and multi-county districts than with the 
others . 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services was favored by smaller dis- 
tricts and smaller programs. Of the various employers, this designation 



functions or responsil 
Often it appears 
condition (a role rel 
serve as a profession 
would be helpful if w 
dynamics on the profe 



was most popular with local school districts. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

It appears that there is little uniformity in the use of titles in 
special education administration. Some of the confusion that currently 
exists could be dispelled if a standard taxonomy were developed that 
would relate specific titles to unique sets of duties, obligations, 

Table 5. Hov old were you when appointed to your first Job of special education administrator? 
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How old were you when 
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Four out of ten 
35 years of age when 
were between the ages 
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functions or responsibilities . 

Often it appears that the job title is manufactured to fit a local 
condition (a role relationship or a status relationship) rather than to 
serve as a professionally descriptive term. If that is the case, it 
would be helpful if we could better understand the effect of those 
dynamics on the profession. 
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How old were you when appointed to your first job of special education 
administrator ? (Question 30) 

Four out of ten administrators of special education were less than 
35 years of age when first appointed to that position. Five out of ten 
were between the ages 35-49, and approximately one in ten was over 49. 
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40.5 


47.2 


29.0 


40.0 


69.0 


42.9 


43.7 


51.7 


56.7 


46.3 


51.0 


53.7 


48.1 


40.0 


.2 


0.0 


22.4 


10.8 


8.6 


7.1 


13.6 


6.4 


5.0 


3.3 


0.0 


9.8 


14.4 


2.5 


5.6 


12.9 


0.0 


6.9 


18.4 


10.8 


9.1 


3.7 


11.0 


10.9 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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79 
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29 


49 
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27 
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The mean age at appointment was slightly over 37. The mean age of super- 

£ 

intendents in the 1960 AASA study was slightly over 36, and the mean 

* 

age of elementary principals in the 1968 DESP study was 33. 

Men tended to be appointed to their first administrative job at a 
much earlier age than women. When we examine the category, "less than 
35 years" we find 48.3% of men were appointed at that age compared to 
only 20.9% of the women. The age range 35-49 reveals a reversal of 
the situation with 61.0% of the women being appointed between those 
ages compared to 45.4% of the men. Nearly three times more women than 
men were appointed after the age of 50 (18.1% compared to 6.2%). 

There are a number of possible reasons for this phenomenon, one 
being that women tend to stay in special education, whereas men tend 
to pursue other career patterns. Another reason might be the re-entry 
of women to special education at a later age after having taken time 
out to raise a family. 

i ; ■ 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Unfortunately, the nature of the data does not provide answers to 
why these particular patterns exist. Additional indepth research look- 
ing at career patterns of administrators of special education might 
provide additional data that would be more explanatory. Studies to 
compare differences (if there are any) between special education admin- 
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istrators and regular education administrators might also be revealing. 
It is also possible that studies that examine the efficiency or effec- 
tiveness of persons in various age groups could be helpful. 

What' position did you hold just before your first special education 
administration position ? (Question 29) 

Some understanding of a professional groups can be derived by look- 
ing at the experiential background of the incumbents. In this regard, 
administrators of special education present a diverse background of pro- 
fessional experiences. 

About 30% of the total group came directly from teaching, and about 
half of that group were teachers of the mentally retarded. About 22% 
came from other administrative positions, over half of which were prin- 
cipalships. About 35% came from supportive personnel areas including 
speech therapist, guidance counselor, school psychologist, teacher of 
emotionally disturbed, visiting teacher, university faculty, work study 
coordinator, coordinator of guidance, director of psychological service, 
rehabilitation counselor, social worker and consultant in special educa- 
tion. Of these classifications, that of school psychologist supplied 
the highest percentage of administrators (16.9%). 

A higher percentage of women (44.5%) came to special education 

O; 96 
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administration directly from classroom teaching than did men (25.5/0* 
Conversely more men (25.5%) than women (11.7%) came from other adminis- 
trative positions. 

More men came from school psychology (17.2%) than any other single 
category and more women were teachers of mentally retarded (21.8%) prior 
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School psychologist 


155 

16.9% 


17.2 


15.9 


4.5 


18.5 


20.1 


22.1 


20.7 


9.1 


6.6 


14.8 


33.3 


17.6 


13.7 


24.2 


15.9 


18.7 


14.6 


18.4 


3.6 


12.0 


20.1 


6.8 


Teacher of mentally 
retarded 


141 

15.3% 


12.9 


21. 8 


9.1 


3.7 


10.5 


13.7 


14.9 


29.3 


24.6 


22.2 


25.0 


2.9 


9.5 


12.7 


15.9 


14.7 


25.0 


20.4 


28.6 


16.0 


12.7 


21.1 


Principal 


120 

13.1% 


16.5 


4.0 


13.6 


19.8 


17.4 


9.8 


10.7 


12.1 


11.5 


11.1 


8.3 


17.6 


26.3 


10.2 


12.4 


8.0 


13.5 


12.6 


7.1 


24.0 


14.4 


18.0 


Speech therapist 


63 

6.9% 


8.1 


3.6 


0.0 


2.5 


6.4 


8.3 


8.3 


6.1 


9.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


5.3 


2.5 


7.6 


10.7 


7.3 


8.7 


17.9 


0.0 


7.2 


1.5 


Guidance counselor 


59 

6.4% 


7.5 


3.6 


9.1 


8.6 


7.3 


7.8 


8.3 


2.0 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


5.9 


7.4 


7.6 


9.4 


4.0 


3.1 


3.9 


3.6 


4.0 


7.2 


6.0 


Classroom teacher 
(elementary) 


54 

5.9% 


3.7 


11.5 


40.9 


6.2 


6.4 


2.5 


1.7 


5.1 


9.8 


3.7 


0.0 


23.5 


9.5 


5.1 


2.9 


4.0 


1.0 


1.0 


3.6 


4.0 


6.0 


6.0 


Classroom teacher 
(secondary) 


52 

5.7% 


5.7 


5.6 


0.0 


2.5 


9.1 


8.8 


3.3 


1.0 


3.3 


3.7 


0.0 


7.4 


5.3 


10.2 


2.4 


6.7 


7.3 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


6.8 


Other administrator 


50 

5.4% 


4.9 


6.7 


4.5 


8.6 




5.4 


7.4 


5.1 


6.6 


7.4 


8.3 


1.5 


7.4 


7.0 


7.1 


5.3 


4.2 


7.8 


0.0 


4.0 


4.9 


7.5 


University faculty 


21 

2.3% 


1.9 


3.2 


4.5 


3.7 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


4.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.6 


0.0 


2.5 


2.3 


Superintendent and 
Assistant Super- 


19 

2.1% 


2.7 


0.4 


0.0 


3.7 


1.8 


0.5 


1.7 


4.0 


4.9 


3.7 


0.0 


2.9 


1.1 


1.3 


2.4 


0.0 


4.2 


1.9 


7.1 


0.0 


1.6 


1.5 


intendent 
















































■ Teacher 


19 

2.1% 


1.9 


2.4 


4.5 


3.7 


0.5 


1.0 


2.5 


3.0 


1.6 


0.0 


16.7 


2.9 


1.1 


0.6 


1.8 


1.3 


3.1 


1.0 


0.0 


4.0 


1.4 


2.3 


Teacher of emotionally 
dletutbed 


13 

1.4% 


1.0 


2.4 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


1.0 


3.3 


11.1 


8.3 


0.0 


1.1 


0.6 


1.8 


2.7 


1.0 


1.9 


0.0 


8.0 


1.8 


0.8 


Consultant In special 
education 


11 

1.2% 


1.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 


3.3 


7.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


1.0 


3.6 


8.0 


1.1 


0.8 


Other 


14? 

15.4% 


14.5 


17.5 


9.1 


16.0 


13.8 


15.3 


16.4 


19.1 


13.1 


ii. i 


0.0 


11.8 


10.6 


15.2 


18.3 


19.9 


12.4 


14.6 


21.5 


16.0 


14.6 


18.8 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 147 or 13.8% 
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22 


81 


219 
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99 
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27 
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95 
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75 


96 


103 


28 


25 
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to becoming administrators . 

About one in four of the administrators in the largest school dis- 
tricts were teachers of the mentally retarded. In the small districts, 
the primary entry route seemed to be either as a principal or a school 
psychologist. Local school districts seem to favor school psychologists 
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15.9 
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14.6 
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3.6 


12.0 
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6.8 


11.3 
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25.0 
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0.0 


9.2 


19.0 


32.5 


16.4 


16.6 


16. a 
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2.9 


9.5 


12.7 


15.9 


14.7 


25.0 


20.4 


28.6 


16.0 


112.7 


21.1 


22.5 


14.0 


29.2 


50.0 


13.6 


26.3 


21.5 


12.1 


10.5 


18.1 


14.5 


14.0 


4.3 


0.0 




8.3 


17.6 


26.3 


10.2 


12.4 
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13.5 


12.6 


7.1 


24.0 


14.4 


18.0 


5.6 
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12.5 


0.0 


4.5 
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11.6 


15.7 
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11.9 


13.4 


12.4 


21.7 


66.7 
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0.0 


1.5 


5.3 


2.5 
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10.7 


7.3 


8.7 


17.9 


0.0 


7.2 


1.5 


9.9 


14.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.9 


8.5 


6.9 


1.8 


3.3 


8.6 


11.3 


0.0 


0.0 
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0.0 
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23.5 


9.5 
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0.0 
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15.8 
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0.0 
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0.0 


7.4 


5.3 


10.2 


2.4 


6.7 


7.3 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


6.8 


8.5 


8.6 


0.0 


25.0 


4.5 


2.6 


6.7 


5.4 


3.5 


7.2 


3.9 


5.4 


13.0 


0.0 


■ 


B.3 


1.5 


7.4 


7.0 


7.1 


5.3 


4.2 


7.8 


0.0 


4.0 


4.9 


7.5 


4.2 


5.4 


8.3 


0.0 


9.1 


10.5 


6.7 


4.4 


.4.4 


5.8 


5.9 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 


) 


0.0 


4.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.6 


0.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.8 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


4.5 


2.6 


2.5 


1.5 


5.3 


2.2 


1.5 


3.8 


0.0 


U.O 


r 


0.0 


2.9 


1.1 


1.3 


2.4 


0.0 


4.2 


1.9 


7.1 


0.0 


1.6 


1.5 


7.0 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


2.3 


2.6 


2.2 


2.1 


1.6 


4.3 


0.0 


) 


16.7 


2.9 


1.1 


0.6 


1.8 


1.3 


3.1 


1.0 


0.0 


4.0 


1.4 


2.3 


4.2 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


2.6 


3.2 


1.3 


2.6 


1.7 


2.7 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


L 


8.3 


0.0 


1.1 


0.6 


1.8 


2.7 


1.0 


1.9 


0.0 


8.0 


1.8 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


2.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.8 


2.5 


0.9 


0.0 


4.3 


u.u 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


1.0 


3.6 


8.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


2.2 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.7 


0.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1 

L 


0.0 


1J.8 


10.6 


15.2 


18.3 


19.9 


12.4 


14.6 


21.5 


16.0 


14.6 


18.8 


15.5 


14.0 


8.3 


0.0 


31.8 


21.0 


14.2 


14.6 


21.0 


17.1 


15.5 


11.7 


26.0 


33.3 
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(20.1%) or principals (14.4%) as administrators as do ' county-wide 

districts (psychologists ,. 21.1% aiid principals, 18%). Educational 
cooperative units, county intermediate units, multi-county units and 
local school-university units tend to select teachers of the mentally 
retarded and school psychologists. Perhaps one reason school psychol- 
ogists are chosen as administrators is their high level of training. 

One in three possesses a doctorate. The same logic would apply also 
to the categories; teacher of mentally retarded and principals. 

Another possible reason principals were appointed as administrators 
of special education is that they were on the job as a source from 
which to draw. Evidence for this notion is derived from the progres- 
sively declining percentage of the total that were principals. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Even though we do have data that indicates the sources from which 
special education administrators are drawn, it is not known why these 
particular persons emerge as administrators or what the rationale is 
for selecting them. The naturally diversiva experiential background 
of special education administrators provide ideal research opportur 
nities to study the effectiveness of administrators who enter admin- 

/ 

istration via different routes. Such things as the relationship of / 

the experiential route to success as an administrator, continuities 
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and discontinuities of the role change or some other sub-role set may 
provide useful information. 

What was your primary reason for becoming an administrator of special 
education? (Question 31) 

What motivates people to select certain positions has been a 
central concern in all facets of education. When one considers the 
problem of recruitment in highly specialized education programs, it 
becomes paramount. 

Well over half of the respondents indicated that they had become 
administrators either because they considered administration especially 
important or they had been encouraged by others (55.4%). The third most 
frequent reason given was a preference for administration and super- 
vision to classroom teaching. Unlike principals* few indicated a desire 
for a larger income (5.6%) as motivating their choice. 

There seems to be little difference when we analyze the subgroups 
(dependent variables) for those who considered administration as espe- 
cially important. However, proportionately more women than men (32.5% 
compared to 19.2%) were urged by others to become administrators and 
those women in the larger districts and programs were more often encour- 
aged than women in the smaller districts and programs. Multi-county and 
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Table 7 * What was your primary reaaon for becoming an administrator of special education? 
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Preferred administra- 
tion and supervision to 
classroom Instruction. 


135 
13. 5X 


15.9 


7.2 


23.8 


13.8 


14.4 


14.4 


13.0 


12.1 


6.3 


10.3 


15.4 


9.9 


10.1 


19.3 


13.1 


20.9 


11.4 


6.4 


6.9 


14.3 


13.9 


10.0 


Needed a larger Income 


56 

5.6X 


7.3 


1.1 


0.0 


2.3 


5.8 


4.4 


8.0 


7.5 


3.2 


10.3 


0.0 


2.8 


1.8 


7.0 


7.3 


3.5 


9.5 


2.7 


6.9 


3.6 


4.3 


6.7 


Consider administration 
aa especially laportant 
In education. 


327 
32. 6X 


34.6 


27.4 


42.9 


25.3 


32.1 


31.0 


40.6 


26.2 


39.7 


41.4 


15.4 


35.2 


36.7 


26.9 


34.6 


23.3 


38.1 


38.2 


41.4 


25.0 


34.5 


25.3 


Encouraged by others. 


229 
22. 8X 


19.2 


32.5 


14.3 


13.8 


21.0 


27.5 


19.6 


27.1 


30.2 


20.7 


; 38.5 


19.7 


17.4 


21.1 


22.5 


27.9 


21.0 


25.5 


31.0 


32.1 


22.0 


30.7 


Offered position by 
superintendent. 


35 

3.5X 


2.5 


6.1 


0.0 


4.6 


4.1 


3.9 


2.2 


1.9 


6.3 


3.4 


7.7 


5.6 


3.7 


3.5 


1.0 


3.5 


1.9 


4.5 


0.0 


14.3 


4.0 


3.3 


High personal Interest 


39 

3.9X 


4.4 


2.2 


0.0 


4.6 


2.1 


5.2 


4.3 


3.7 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


2.8 


2.3 


3.1 


4.7 


8.6 


4.5 


3.4 


0.0 


3.8 


2.0 


Personal challenge 


19 

1.9X 


1.9 


1.8 


0.0 


2.3 


0.8 


1.7 


1.4 


4.7 


0.0 


3.4 


7.7 


0.0 


0.9 


1.2 


2.1 


4.7 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


3.6 


1.5 


2.7 


Program needed 
coordination 


29 

2.9X 


2.2 


4.7 


4.8 


4.6 


1.6 


3.1 


2.2 


3.7 


4.8 


3.4 


0.0 


2.8 


1.8 


1.8 


5.2 


3.5 


1.0 


2.7 


10,3 


0.0 


2.5 


4.0 


Part of ganaral 

administrative 

responsibilities 


49 

4.9X 


4.8 


5.1 


9.5 


12.6 


9.5 


3.1 


1.4 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


7.7 
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county-wide systems seemed to encourage women more than did the others. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Unfortunately, a larger range of reasons were not included as 
responses to this question. For instance, it is quite likely that some 
people enter administration for the status or prestige derived, others 
to escape the routine of the classroom, still others to seek the power 
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hand, it is possible 
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han did the others . 

ot included as 
te likely that some 
ge derived, others 
to seek the power 



and authority they perceive inherent in administration. On the other 
hand, it is possible they were seeking an expansion of their personal 
horizons. What motivates people to seek a leadership position in special 
education is essential information for an emergent profession. Especially 
helpful would be studies that get at the value structure, motivation or 
psychological needs that attract administrators. 
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Suppose you were starting all over again, w o uld you become a special 

education administrator? (Question 32) 

Job satisfaction has often been used as an indication of group 
morale. Indeed such questions have been asked of most others in educa- 
tion in numerous studies. The central question is usually phrased, "If 
you were starting over again would you make the same choice?" In answer 
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did not seem to ma 
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ing a similar question, 78% of teachers in a 1966* study answered affirm- 
atively, 80% of elementary principals in a 1968 study answered yes, 

70% of superintendents in a 1970* study said they would and in this study 
74% answered the question in that direction. Only 1.6% said they cer- 
tainly would not, and 6.5% said they probably would not. Eighteen 
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percent of the respondents were uncertain. 

This would seem to indicate a rather high general morale for the 
entire group of respondents. There did not appear to be large differ- 
ences in comparing the sub-group "sex." Size of district and program 
did not seem to matter to any extent, although there was a slight ten- 
dency for those in larger districts and programs to be more satisfied. 



study answered affirm- 
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would and in this study 
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.d not. Eighteen 







Who the employer was did not seem to make much difference. 

Those with higher levels of education seemed to be somewhat less 
certain they would make the same career choice again. Years of experi- 
ence as special education administrator did not seem to differentiate 
between the subgroups. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

A better question might have been, "What in your career as a special 
education administrator has given you the greatest satisfaction— the 
least satisfaction, etc.?" This type of question would come closer to 
obtaining reasons for high and low morale in administration than the 
type of question which was asked. Follow-up studies of those who would 
not become administrators again might be revealing. 
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Do you consider special education administration as your final educa- 
tional goal? (Question 38) 



tisf action— the 
Id come closer to 
ration than the 
of those who would 



Half of those who are currently administrators of special education 
consider that position as their final educational goal. This is true of 
women (60.5%) more so than men (48.2%). 

Those in smaller systems seemed generally to be more career mobile 
than did those in large districts. Those with doctorates were much less 
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apt to believe special education administration was a final career goal 
than were others. 

The greater the number of years of experience as a special educa- 
tion administrator, the more likely the respondent was to consider his 
position a final career goal. 

Of those who did not consider special education administration 
their final goal, 44.1% replied that they would like a position in 
special education at a college or university. Women were more likely 
to choose this as a next career step than were men (60.6% compared to 
40.5%). Also, those respondents in larger systems and those with 
higher educational degrees did likewise. 

Men were more apt to aspire to become superintendents than were 
women (41.1% to 19.7%), especially those in smaller systems or programs. 
Equal percentages of men and women were interested in special education 
at the State Department of Education (13.3% men, 12.7% women) but few 
were interested in careers in professional organizations or in federal 
offices. 

Suggestions for further study : 

In this question, as in some others, it would appear that the 
A.D.M. categories beyond 100,000 are dysfunctional as a unit of analysis 
as are the categories of experience beyond 30 years because there are 
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CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE AND PREPARATION 

Chapter Two dealt with certain aspects of the administrator's of special edu 
more extensively into the preparation he has had for the position and his years o 
Here we attempt to find out not only what he has experienced} but also his c 
feels are most valuable for those training to become administrators of special ed 
Both undergraduate and graduate areas of study are considered as well as the 
tional methods. 



Counting the present school year, what is the total number of years of 
experience you have had in teaching, supervision, administration, and 
related educational work? (Question 33) 

Administrators of special education tend to be an experienced 
group in education, the median years of experience being slightly over 
18. The greatest percentage grouping (45.8%) have had between 10-19 
years of experience in education. Only ..s.5% have had less than ten 
years, while 38.8% have had 20 or more years of education experience. 
Women administrators tend to have more years of experience than men; 
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CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE AND PREPARATION 



aspects of the administrator's of special education background. This chapter delves 
on he has had for the position and his years of experience in education, 
t only what he has experienced, but also his opinion as to what experiences he 
raining to become administrators of special education. 

e areas of study are considered as well aa the effectiveness of the various instruc- 
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being slightly over 


When viewing the data by type of employer, it is interesting to 
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Suggestions for further Investigation : 

Although the mean years of experience in teaching, supervision, 
administration and related educational work is high (18.1), the mean 
years of experience as an administrator is much lower (6.2). This 
indicates nearly 12 years of experience precedes the first administrative 
position. Of interest would be studies concerning the influence of pre- 
administration experiences on career decisions, mobility, stability, 
administrative performance, etc. 



How many years of teach: 
areas ? (Question 34) 
Administrative beh; 
values, belief systems ; 
From the data presented 
istrators of special ed^ 
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vision or administrate 
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13Z have had elementary 
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How many years of teaching experience have you had in the following 
areas ? (Question 34) 

Administrative behavior does not occur in a vacuum. Perceptions, 
values, belief systems and actions are all conditioned by experience. 

From the data presented in Table 11, it would appear that for many admin- 
istrators of special education the career ladder had at least three steps: 
regular classroom teacher, therapy or special education teacher and super- 
vision or administration. 

About 15S have had special educator or therapy experience only, a 
similar percentage have had secondary teaching experience only , and almost 
13% have had elementary teaching experience only. 
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Table 11. How many years of teaching experience have you had in the 
following areas?* 







Mean Years 


Number 


Type of Experience 


Experience 


554 


Elementary teaching experience 


6.78 


504 


Secondary teaching experience 


5.77 


482 


Therapy and special education teaching experience 


6.29 


91 


College teaching experience 


3.53 


25 


Part time college teaching 


5.24 


N**1038 






*The reader should bear in mind that multiple answers were 


possible. 


A summary of combinations of experience reported: 
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Elementary teaching experience only 
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Secondary teaching experience only 
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Special education and therapy experience 
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College teaching experience 
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Both elementary and secondary teaching experience 
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College, special education and therapy experience 
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6.78 




5.77 
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3.53 




5.24 
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possible. 






Thirteen percent had all three: elementary teacher, secondary 

teacher and special education or therapy experience. Few had college 
teaching experience only, but over 11% had some college teaching expe- 
rience either prior to or after becoming an administrator. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Although this question directs attention to the types of teaching 
experience administrators of special education generally have had, it 
fails to obtain information about the effects those experiences might 
have had on him. Future research might look at the experiential effect 
on administrative decision-making, supervision, program planning, eval- 
uation, organization and administrative or any number of attitudes or 
behaviors . 



xperience 

& therapy experience 
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/ experience 
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Counting the present year, how many years have you been a special edu- 
cation administrator ? (Question 35) 

The degree to which special education has developed a ’'program’' 
emphasis in education is apparent by the number of professionals who 
spend at least 50% of their time directing more than two disability cat 
gories. Over 40% of the directors have been special education adminis- 
trators for only 1 to 3 years, and an additional 37.1% for only 4 to 9 
years. The mean years of administrative experience was 6.2. 

11 4 
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This would seem to indicate that over three fourths of the "pro- 
grams" are less than a decade old and reinforces the evidence presented 
in other studies of the strong influence federal funding has had on 
promoting special education "programs." 
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This table seems to refute the speculation evident by data presented 
in other tables that women administrators have been subjected to employ- 
ment biases , although the reader should bear in mind it shows only one 
facet of the employment pattern. 

As stated before, those administrators that have the most experi- 
ence in special education administration tend to be employed by the 
larger districts and in the largest programs. Although it is not clearly 
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the degree attained, the longer the respondent has been a special education 
administrator. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It would be helpful if more were known about the effect of years of 
"administrative service" on administrative behavior, value systems, 
liberal-conservatism, dogmatism, authoritarianism, etc. 
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Table 13. 

Counting the present 
year, how many years 
have you been iji your 
present position as a 
special education 
administrator? 



Years of Experience 


Checked By 
Respondent 


No, 


7 . 


1-3 


539 


51.4 


4-9 


343 


32.7 


10-19 


147 


14.0 


20-29 


15 


1.4 


30-39 


5 


0.5 


Did not answer 


17 


1.7 



Counting the present year, how many years have you been in your present 
position as a special education administrator? (Question 36) 

Over half of the respondents had been in their present position 
for only one to three years. This may reflect the recency of the pro- 
gram rather than a high turn-over rate. Only 17% of the sample have 
been in their present position for ten or more years. The mean number 
of years administrators have been in their present position was 5.2 
years. If their mean years of administrative experience was 6.2 years 
and the mean years of experience in their present position was 5.2 
years, it is obvious that special education administrators do not move 
around much. This observation is substantiated by the data in the next 
table, which indicates that the total number of administrative positions 
held have been" 1.3 positions. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

The length of time that an administrator should stay in the same 
position has long been debated. There is little research to support 
taking a position for either long or short tenure. It would seem that 
there are a multiplicity of factors operant within this type of ques- 
tion; a good study would try to factor some of them out. 

Counting your present position as one, in how many different education 
systems have you been a special education administrator? (Question 37) 
As might be expected, the turn-over rate of special education 
administrators is very low. Nearly four in five administrators of spe- 
cial education have served as administrator in only the school system in 
which they were currently employed. An additional 17% had served in 
only one other system. Again it must be born in mind that the findings 
must be influenced by the recency of program developments in special 
education. 

As a group, women tend to be slightly less mobile than men, but 
since most women administrators are married, family considerations are 
apt to account for the small difference in the findings. 

Administrators in the larger districts and programs tend to have 
moved more often than those in small districts and programs, but it is 
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not clear from the data how that pattern of movement took place. Simi- 
larly, those with the highest degrees seem to be most mobile. Probably 
both of these factors are accounted for by the greater nunfcers of oppor- 
tunities to move which are presented to those two groups. 
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Sug gestions for further invest igation: 

There have been no longitudinal studies to date concerning special 
education administrators’ mobility pattern. We know very little about 
what motivates them to change employment, who moves up, or how they move 
or what factors are utilized in determining the successful' candidate for 
the position, etc. Furthermore, no one has done a longitudinal study 
which looks at socialization patterns of administrators of special edu- 
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cation. It is contended by some that there has been so ouch room for 
upward mobility within systems in the field of special education during 
the past decade, that there is little need to move out to move up; how- 
ever, there is no data to support that notion. Another study that would 
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be of interest would be a study contrasting the characteristics of those 
who have moved a great deal and those who have been very stable. 

What is your highest degree? (Question 17) 

Taken as a group, the administrators of special education seem to 
have a slightly higher amount of advanced training than other administra- 

I 

tors in education; however, it/ is not clear how much of that training 
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relates directly to administration, how much to special education, or 
how much of it is general education. Data elsewhere in the report leads 
one to conclude that the special education administrator s training was 
generally preceded by extensive preparation in a special field. 
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A higher percentage of men than women have taken work beyond the 
master’s degree* In the category* ’^Master’s Degree Plus One Year 
Advanced Study," 54.8% of the men responded compared to 44.5% of the 
women, and 13.9% of the men hold the doctorate compared to 10% of the 
women. Table 15 -A compares the latest data on "Highest Degree Attained" 
obtainable from other national studies of administrative positions in 
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education. The reader should use caution when interpreting the compar- 
isons in view of the difference in the dates that the information was 
collected. 

As might be predicted, those who had the least training were found 
in the smaller systems and the smaller programs, and those with the highest 
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51.6 


51.9 


32.5 


61.3 


50.0 


52.8 


54.8 


50.6 


47.2 


51.6 


50.0 


40.0 


46.5 


55.3 


57.4 


57.1 


40.0 


8 


26. S 


16.1 


46.2 


5.2 


7.0 


14.0 


8.1 


13.2 


18.2 


17.5 


16.1 


33.3 


13.7 


9.6 


12.7 


U.O 


9.7 


25.0 


13.3 


9.1 


n .2 


18.8 


25.0 


0.0 


3 


68 


31 


13 


77 


114 


178 


198 


91 
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31 


30 
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79 


108 


31 


4 


30 


419 


387 


202 


28 
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degree were found to be in the larger systems and programs. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

A number of interesting studies are suggested by the data in this 

question, including one that looks at the major fields of those in dif- 

/ 

ferent degree categories, the type of specializations from which new admin- 
istrators come, and in-depth comparison to other types of administrators. 
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Table 15-A. 

Comparison of Highest Degree Attained 
As Reported in Five National Educational Surveys 

From 1965 to 1970 



2 . 4 ** 



AASA SUPERINTENDENCE 1970 







29.2% 



SENIOR-HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 1965 




JUNIOR-HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 1966 





5.8%-* 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 1968 

^ 73 ^ 6 %' 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR 1970 



•*1.8% 




1 



1 



J L 



1 



1 



J L 



1 



J 
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Percentage of Highest Degree Attained 
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Bachelor's degree 
or less 




Master's plus 
additional training 



Master's degree 



Doctor's degree 
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Table 16. 

What was your undergraduate 
major and minor? What was your 
graduate major and minor? 





~~ — 






Undetgtaduci 


Areas of Study 


Major 
No. % 


* 


Child development 


4 ( 0.4) 




Educational administration 


2 ( 0.2) 




Educational psychology 


4 ( 0.4) 




Elementary education 


170 (16.1) 




Guidance and counseling 


1 ( 0.1) 




Health and physical education 


55 ( 5.2) 




Home economics 


11 ( 1.0) 




Language arts 


69 ( 6.5) 




Music/Art 


17 ( 1.6) 




School psychology 


1 ( 0.1) 




Secondary education 


14 ( 1.3) 




Special education 


56 ( 5.3) 




Speech pathology and audiology 


62 ( 5.9) 




Vocational education 


5 ( 0.5) 




Sociology 


27 ( 2.6) 




Psychology 


110 (10.4) 




Social sciences 


142 (13.5) 




Business 


19 ( 1.8) 




Biological science 


26 ( 2.5) 




Mathematics 


20 ( 1.9) 




Physical sciences 


9 ( 0.9) 




Other 


230 (21.9) 




Did not answer 


12 ( 1.1) 





What was your graduate major and minor? (Question 18) 

What was your undergraduate major and minor? (Question 19) 

Whereas the undergraduate fields of study tended to cover a wide 
variety of areas , the major and minor fields of graduate study were 
concentrated in. relatively few areas. 

The undergraduate major fields most often reported were: elemen- 

tary education (16.1%) , social sciences (13.5%) , and psychology (10.4%). 
Undergraduate minor fields by highest frequency of mention were: 

Q ial sciences (15.1%), language arts (14.1%), and psychology (10.5%). 
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from content fields * 
frequency were: spec 

(22.9%), psychology ( 
minor fields by freqi 
tion (16.4%), special 
No analysis was 
tions of areas of sti 
areas of study seems 








Undet graduate 


Graduate 


s of Study 


Major 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 




No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


t 


4 ( 0.4) 


0 ( 0.0) 


1 ( 0.1) 


1 ( 0.1) 


nistration 


2 ( 0.2) 


4 ( 0.5) 


238 (22.9) 


113 (16.4) 


hology 


4 ( 0.4) 


6 ( 0.7) 


40 ( 3.8) 


23 ( 3.3) 


tion 


170 (16.1) 


26 ( 3.0) 


42 ( 4.0) 


21 ( 3.0) 


ns e ling 


1 ( 0.1) 


6 ( 0.7) 


93 ( 8.9) 


72 (10.4) 


cal education 


55 ( 5.2) 


30 ( 3.4) 


6 ( 0.6) 


7 ( 1.0) 




11 ( 1.0) 


1 ( 0.1) 


1 ( 0.1) 


0 ( 0.0) 




69 ( 6.5) 


124 (14.1) 


5 ( 0.5) 


10 ( 1.4) 




17 ( 1.6) 


20 ( 2.3) 


2 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.1) 


y 


1 ( 0.1) 


0 ( 0.0) 


26 ( 2.5) 


12 ( 1.7) 


ion 


14 ( 1.3) 


8 ( 0.9) 


13 ( 1.2) 


15 ( 2.2) 


n 


56 ( 5.3) 


30 ( 3.4) 


240 (23.0) 


92 (13.3) 


and audiology 


62 ( 5.9) 


27 ( 3.1) 


56 ( 5.4) 


19 ( 2.8) 


tion 


5 ( 0.5) 


2 ( 0.2) 


2 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.1) 




27 ( 2.6) 


35 ( 4.0) 


2 ( 0.2) 


22 ( 3.2) 




110 (10.4) 


92 (10.5) 


117 (11.2) 


117 (17.0) 




142 (13.5) 


133 (15.1) 


8 ( 0.8) 


25 ( 3.6) 




19 ( 1.8) 


10 ( 1.1) 


0 ( 0.0) 


2 (0.3) 


ce 


26 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 3.5) 


0 (0.0) 


5 ( 0.7) 




20 ( 1.9) 


34 ( 3.9) 


0 ( 0.0) 


4 ( 0.6) 


s 


9 ( 0.9) 


21 ( 2.4) 


0 ( 0.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 




230 (21.9) 


238 (27.0) 


149 (14.3) 


128 (18.6) 




12 ( 1.1) 


188 (17.6) 


25 ( 2.3) 


367 (35.3) 



) 

on 19) 

to cover a wide 
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psychology (10 . 4%) 
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At the graduate level there was a decided shift of Interest away 
from content fields with the exception of psychology. Graduate majors by 
frequency were: special education (23%), educational administration 

(22.9%), psychology (11.2%) and guidance and counseling (8.9%). Graduate 
minor fields by frequency were: psychology (17%), educational administra- 

tion (16.4%), special education (13.3%) and guidance and counseling (10.4%X 
No analysis was done to determine the frequency of various combina- 
tions of areas of study, but a cursory glance at the data on graduate 
areas of study seems to support ^j^^mergent pupil personnel services 
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concept which includes guidance and counseling in combination with spe- 
cial education. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be determined from the data in this study 
what the relationship is between special education and guidance and 
counseling. On the one hand it might be a relationship by design, but 
on the other hand it could be a function of the availability of advanced 
training programs sponsored by the federal government in both of these 
areas during the last decade or more. The question of this relationship 
seems worthy of further investigation. 



Did you change your 
Table 17 was c 
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tigators that since 
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Did you change your major? 

Table 17 was created from responses to the question concerning 
undergraduate and graduate majors and minors. It was felt by the inves- 
tigators that since many training programs for administrators of special 
education were of rather recent inception, it might be of interest to 
see what percentage of office holders had changed from one area to 
mother. 

It can be noted in the table that nearly nine out of ten adminis- 
trators of special education^ changed their major between the undergrad- 
uate and the graduate level. As mentioned previously, the changed 
tended to be from content areas to specialized areas with the exception 
of psychology. 
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Table 18. 

In your college study in preparation for 
your present position, what was the value to 
you of the following instructional methods ? 



Instructional Methods 


H 

1 Of Much 
Value 
No. % 


Course lectures 


245 (23.7) 


Class discussions 


584 (56.3) 


Term papers 


155 (15.2) 


Doing research 


403 ( 39 . 7) 


Seminars 


673 (66.2) 


Field studies, workshops 


621 (61.5) 


Practicum 


48 (81.4) 


Field trips 


4 (80.0) 


Independent study 


7(100.0) 


Other 


56 (93.3) 



In your college study 
the value to you of tl 
The data reveale< 
perceived value of tr, 
course lectures) and : 
istrative training pri 
regarded as having dul 
instructional methods 
having ’’much value . " 
of general administra 



Suggestions for further investigation : 

It would be of some interest to see if those who aspired to other 
administrative positions (Table 9) were those who majored or minored 
in educational administration or indeed if there is any pattern between 
training and aspirations. It would also be enlightening to see what 
the minor fields were of those who majored in administration and why 
those fields were chosen. An intriquing question not revealed in this 
data is "Do special education and educational psychology majors serve 
essentially in specialist or supervisory roles while those trained in 
O' dnistration serve as administrators?" 
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Instructional Methods 


Have Experienced It 
1 Of Much Of Some 

Value Value 


Of Little | 
Value 


Did Not 
Experience 
It 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 


No. 




1 


No. 




< 


% 


arse lectures 


245 


(23.7) 


661 


(64.0) 


119 


(11.5) 


8 


( 


0 


.8) 


ass discussions 


584 


(56.3) 


398 


(34.4) 


48 


( 


4.6) 


7 


( 


0 


.7) 


rm papers 


155 


(15.2) 


537 


(52.8) 


314 


(30.8) 


12 


( 


1 


.2) 


Lng research 


403 


(39.7) 


467 


(46.1) 


89 


( 


8.8) 


55 


( 


5 


.4) 


ninars 


673 


(66.2) 


273 


(26.9) 


24 


( 


2.4) 


46 


( 


4 


.5) 


eld studies, workshops 


621 


(61.5) 


272 


(27.0) 


35 


( 


3.5) 


81 


( 


c> 

o 


.0) 


acticum 


48 


(81.4) 


8 


(13.6) 


2 


( 


3.4) 


1 


( 


1 


.7) 


eld trips 


4 


(80.0) 


1 


(20.0) 


0 


( 


0.0) 


0 


( 


0 


.0) 


dependent study 


7(100.0) 


0 


( 0.0) 


0 


( 


0.0) 


0 


( 


0 


.0). 


aer 


56 


(93.3) 


3 


( 5.0) 


0 


( 


0.0) 
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In your college study in preparation for your present position, what was 

J 

the value to you of the following instructional methods ? (Question 20) 
The data revealed in this table should leave little doubt as to the 
perceived value of traditional instructional modes (i.e. term papers and 
course lectures) and strongly supports some of the newer trends in admin- 
istrative training programs. The time honored ''term paper 1 ' apparently is 
regarded as having dubious worth by many practitioners. Of the classic 
instructional methods, only class discussions seems to be regarded as 
having ’’much value." This finding is also supported in recent studies 
of general administration programs. 

129 



Of the newer methods, seminars, field studies and workshops, and 
practicums, all are rated highly by the respondents The response to 
practicum as an instructional method is all the more convincing in 
that it was a write-in response and the others were given in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Clearly, learning by doing and experience through participation of 
one type or another is perceived as being much more valuable than less 
personal forms of instruction. The prima facie evidence should cause 
trainers and designers of training programs to seriously consider the 
"how" of instruction as well as the content. 

Internships as a method of instruction will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent section of the report. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Although it is clear from the response that administrators prefer 
some instructional methods over others, there is no evidence offered 
here to indicate that some methods actually are more valuable than 
others. 

This, then, is an area that needs empirical research, since little 
has been done to investigate how administrators learn best or how know- 
ledge derived in different ways causes differenct behaviors or attitudes. 
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What type of experience has contributed most to your success as an 
administrator of special education? (Question 22) 

Three types of experience accounted for nearly 80% of the responses 
for both men and women administrators. Although there was some varia- 
tion between the sexes (men 40.7 % and women 32.9%), both groups held 
self-directed study and research work to be the experience that contrib- 
uted most to their success as an administrator (38.7%, total sample). 

f 

This seems rather paradoxical in that doing research was only fourth on 
the preceding question concerning instructional methods of preservice 
training that were of much value and independent study was written in 
only seven times (although in each of the seven cases, it was considered 
"of much value") . 

If the responses to this question are valid, it might be reasonable 
to ask the appropriateness of the type of research experience provided 
to the practitioner in his training program and also the part that inde- 
pendent or self-directed study should play. 

The experience mentioned second most often was classroom or therapy 
experience. The variation between men (18.3%) and women (30.5%) may be 
accounted for by differences in training, experience, or the types of 
duties they perform, although the study does not parcel out this factor. 
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Cl «s • room or tharapy 
experience 


199 

21.62 


18.3 


30.5 


10.5 


21. T 


21.4 


22.6 


19.2 


24.3 


22.2 


17.9 


8.3 


27.4 


26.5 


21.0 


21.5 


i 19.5 


21.5 


17.1 


25.9 


12.0 


20.8 


25. 


Colitis practlcum, ate 


27 
2. 92 


3.4 


1.6 


5.3 


2.4 


2.7 


3.3 


4.2 


1.0 


3.7 


3.6 


0.0 


1.6 


2.0 


3.8 


4.5 


1 2 


3.2 


3.8 


3 * 7 


4.0 


2.2 


5. 


Experience aa an inter* 
prior to e^>loys*nt 


56 

6.12 


5.9 


6.5 


10.5 


2.4 


5.4 


8.0 


6.7 


4.9 


5.6 


7.1 


b.3 


3.2 


5.9 


4.5 


4.5 


9.8 


7.5 


12.4 


0.0 


4.0 


6.3 


5. 


Inservlcs a tody and 
training program 


159 

17.22 


18.2 


14.6 


10.5 


22.4 


15.6 


20.8 


15.0 


13.6 


13.0 


14.3 


16.7 


11.3 


17.6 


21.0 


, 18.1 


18.3 


11.8 


12.4 


18.5 


16.0 


16.1 


20. 


Saif directed study an<! 


357 

38.72 


40.7 


37.9 


47.4 


38.8 


43.8 


31.6 


40.0 


42.7 


31.5 


46.4 


41.7 


48.4 


41.2 


34.4 


38.4 


34.1 


39.8 


39.0 


29.6 


40.0 


40.3 


35. 


Adalnlatratlve 

experience 


38 

4.12 


3.8 


4.9 


5.3 


3.5 


3.1 


5.7 


2.5 


5.8 


7.4 


3.6 


8.3 


4.8 


1.0 


4.5 


2.3 


6.1 


3.2 


7.6 


3.7 


8.0 


4.3 


0 . 


Comuni ty and atate 
projacta 


2 

0.22 


0.1 


0.4 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0 . 


Multiple 


17 

1.82 


2.1 


1.2 


5.3 


1.2 


0.4 


1.4 


1.7 


3.9 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1.3 


2.3 


2.4 


1.1 


2.9 


0.0 


4.0 


2.0 


0 . 


Teaching apeclal 
education 


3 

0.3* 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0 . 


Other 


65 

7.02 


7.1 


6.9 


5.3 


7.1 


7.1 


6.1 


10.8 


2.9 


11.1 


7.1 


16.7 


3.2 


2.9 


8.3 


7.3 


8.5 


11.8 


4.8 


18.5 


12.0 


7.5 


5. 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 143 or 13.42 


923 


676 


246 


19 


85 


224 


212 


120 


103 


54 


28 


12 


62 


102 


157 


177 


82 


93 


105 


27 


25 


558 


14 



The third experience was inservice study and training programs , and 
here the variation between sexes was not so great . 

Taken as a group, these findings reinforce the notion that profes- 
sional growth, at least as it contributes to success, is a continuous 
process that occurs over time and in a good measure must be supported by 

ongoing organization arrangements. 

Interestingly, unlike other school administrators, administrative 
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experience did not rank very high as a factor contributing to success. 

After the bachelor's degree, and as the amount of formal training 
increases, self-directed study and research work becomes more important 
and both classroom or therapy experience and in-service study and train- 
ing programs decline in importance. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

It is important to take this question and expand on it. Unfortun— 
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ately, it is unclear Just what is embraced by the terms used to describe 
the experiences included in this study. Furthermore, since a standard 
definition for the terms were not provided in the questionnaire, it 
is not certain how respondents perceived the terms. This does not 
negate the importance of the finding, but rather reveals the need for 
further exploration. 

For instance, the importance given self-directed study and research 
by the respondents answering this question calls attention to an area 
that has not been studied. Other questions growing out of the data 
are: Why do women see classroom or therapy experience as being more 
important than inservice training when men rate them as equally impor- 
tant? Do women special education administrators have a different role 
perception than men? Why is administrative experience mentioned so 
seldom? Perhaps someone should ask the question, "What contributed 
least to your success?" 

Another weakness in the question in this study is the assumption 
that all respondents have had the experiences included, and that is 
very unlikely. Thus, the data cannot be construed to be a rating 
between experiences. Note also the infrequency of mention of teaching 
special education as an experience that contributed most to success as 
an administrator. No one seems to have empirically tested the experi- 
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ence prerequisite administration almost universally requires. 

What college courses do you believe are most important in the prepara- 
tion of administrators of special education programs ? (Question 28) 

According to the respondents, three areas of college courses clear- 
ly stand out as most important to the preparation of administrators of 
special education. They are by weighted composite rank: child growth 

and development, special education and courses in special education 
adminis t rati on . 

The next five areas rated as most important are probably predict- 
able by those who know the field and seem to reflect the the values of 
current training programs . They were by both weighted composite ranking 
and number of first ratings: (4) general school administration, 

(5) curriculum development, (6) supervision of instruction, (7) educa- 
tional psychology and (9) tests and measurements. 

Except for courses in special education administration and special 
education, the number of first ratings and the weighted composite rank- 
ing appear to be highly correlated. 

When considering the reported value of research to the success of 
administration in the preceding table, it seems strange that methods of 
research would be ranked so low (17th) as courses important to the 
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training of administrators. 

The results also appear to reveal the value of specialized training 
for special education administrators. 

Suggestions f> r further investigation : 

This question could have been more revealing if it had been stated, 
"Of the college courses you have had, which do you consider as most 
important? Which do you consider least important?" in the preparation 
of administration of special education. It would also be helpful to 
know why they consider them important or unimportant. 

It is quite possible that humanities, cultural foundations and the 
social sciences were rated so seldom because they had not been experi- 
enced by the respondents. 

A pattern seemed to develop in questions that dealt with research, 
research courses, using research, etc., that leads one to question the 
legitimacy of responses in that area. It seems almost as though there 
is little commonality of understanding surrounding the use of any 
concept that includes research as a component. It is strongly suggested 
that additional investigation be made in this area. 
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had not been experi- 

: dealt with research, 

> one to question the 
Lmost as though there 
l the use of any 
t is strongly suggested 
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Table 20. What college courses do you believe are most important in the 
preparation of administrators of special education programs? 



College Courses 


Rated 

First 


Rated 

Second 


Rated 

Third 


Weighted 
Composite 
Ranking ! 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Rank 


Child growth and development 


230 


115 


77 


997 


( 1) 


Special education 


190 


146 


107 


969 


( 2) 


Courses in special education 
administration 


198 


124 


101 


943 


( 3) 


General school administration 


60 


57 


63 


357 


( 4) 


Curriculum development 


36 


67 


77 


319 


( 5) 


Supervision of instruction 


35 


62 


70 


299 


( 6) 


Educational psychology 


31 


55 


64 


267 


( 7) 


Test and measurement 


15 


51 


57 


204 


( 8) 


Remedial education 


25 


42 


42 


201 


( 9) 


School finance 


18 


34 


46 


168 


(10) 


Methods of teaching 


21 


32 


34 


161 


(ID 


Public and community relations 


12 


35 


50 


156 


(12) 


General psychology 


11 


24 


20 


101 


(13) 


Philosophy of education 


15 


13 


20 


91 


(14) 


Studies of the disadvantaged 


6 


15 


18 


66 


(15) 


School plant design 


11 


8 


8 


65 


(16) 


Methods of research 


6 


10 


24 


62 


(17) 


Humanities 


9 


0 


8 


35 


(18) 


Cultural foundations of education 


3 


3 


9 


24 


(19) 


Social sciences 


1 


0 


3 


6 


(20) 
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Tabic 21. Th. lnt.rn.hlp, properly defined, 1. a continues. Period of tin. ap.nt In an octual administrative organization under direct aup.rvlalon. Did you .xp.rl.nc. a 



period of intern* 



1 Raaponsa 


Total 

Saspla 
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Total Average Daily Membership - Special Education 
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Mala 1 
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/ 








/ 




1 Yes 


407 
38. 5X 


36.9 


43.0 


56.5 


38.0 


40.9 


40.8 


33.3 


30.1 


27.3 


36.7 


8.3 


38.2 


41.7 


59.0 


37.0 


44.0 


40.0 


39.0 


20.0 


27.6 


39.0 


35.9 




1 No. 


650 

61.51 


63.1 


57.0 


43.5 


62.0 


59.1 


59.2 


66.7 


67.9 


72.7 


63.3 


91.7 


61.8 


58.3 


61.0 


63.0 


56.0 


60.0 


61.0 


80.0 


72.4 


61.0 


64.1 


1 


1 TOTALS 
1 D.N.A. 9 or 0.8X 


1057 


765 


291 


23 


92 


257 


238 


144 


113 


66 


30 


12 


76 


115 


177 


200 


91 


no 


lie 


30 


29 


643 


156 




1 If yea, hew long a 

1 period vaa it? 

1 3 nontha 


108 

26.8? 


25.4 


29.8 


15.4 


34.3 


28.2 


29.2 


17.4 


23.3 


27,8 


18.2 


0.0 


34.5 


27.1 


23.9 


30.1 


36.8 


22.0 


21.7 


16.7 


12.5 


26.2 


30.4 


I 


1 6 isontha 


129 
32. OX 


35.1 


25.0 


38.5 


34.3 


27.2 


31.3 


45.7 


27.9 


22.2 


45.5 


0.0 


24.1 


27.1 


26.8 


32.9 


39.5 


43.9 


21,7 


33.3 


37.5 


31.0 


41.1 




1 12 aontha 


117 
29. OX 


28.3 


30,6 


38.5 


17.1 


30.1 


30.2 


26.1 


32.6 


38.9 


27.3 


100.0 


31.0 


29.2 


38,0 


23.3 


13.2 


26 .8 


37,0 


50.0 


50.0 


31.9 


14.3 




1 More than 12 aontha 


49 
12. 2X 


11.1 


14,5 


7.7 


14.3 


14.6 


9.4 


10.9 


16.3 


11.1 


9.1 


0.0 


10.3 


16.7 


11.3 


33.7 


10.5 


7.3 


19,6 


0.0 


0.0 


10.9 


14.3 




1 TOTALS 
■ D.N.A. 4 or .91 

1 What kind of organlx- 

1 atlon did you intern 

1 ln? 


403 


279 


124 


13 


35 


103 


96 


46 


43 


18 


11 


1 


29 


48 


71 


73 


38 


41 


46 


6 


8 


248 


56 




1 Public achool 


267 
62. 7X 


61.9 


64 .6 


76.9 


54,1 


61.8 


65.7 


57.1 


63.0 


64.7 


58.3 


100.0 


56.3 


66.0 


63,3 


63.6 


66.7 


58.7 


59.6 


66.7 


85.7 


62.3 


69.4 




1 State Department of 
1 Education 


21 

4.9X 


6.4 


1.6 


15.4 


2.7 


1.3 


3.9 


12.2 


6.5 


5.9 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


2.6 


6.5 


7.7 


10.9 


4,3 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


3.2 




1 Private School 


11 

2.6X 


2.3 


3.1 


0.0 


2.7 


5.5 


1.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


9.4 


4.0 


3.9 


1.3 


2.6 


0.0 


2,1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


3.2 




1 Federal 


7 

1.6Z 


2.0 


0,8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


2.0 


4.3 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0,0 


2.6 


8.7 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


3.2 




I Unlveraity 


72 
16. 9X 


16.1 


10,9 


0.0 


24.3 


18.2 


14.7 


18.4 


13.0 


23.5 


16.7 


0.0 


12.5 


18.0 


7.8 


19.5 


10.3 


15.2 


23.4 


33.3 


0.0 


17.3 


16.1 




1 State institution for 
1 mentally retarded 


12 

2.8X 


2.0 


4.7 


7.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.0 


4.1 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


3.9 


1.3 


0.0 


2.2 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


1.6 




1 Other 


36 

8.4X 


9.4 


6,3 


0,0 


13.5 


10.0 


9.8 


4.0 


10.9 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


18.8 


8.0 


11.7 


7.8 


10.3 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 


14.3 


10.8 


3.2 




1 TOTALS 


426 


299 


127 


13 


37 


no 


102 


49 


46 


17 


12 


1 


32 


50 


77 


77 


39 


46 


47 


6 


7 


260 


62 
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dtain Is r,r stive organization under direct supervision. Did you experience a period of internship during your professional education? 
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41.7 
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37.0 


44.0 


40.0 


39.0 


20.0 


27.6 


39.0 


35.9 


29.1 


49.1 


29.0 


40.0 


37.9 


36.0 


32.1 


42.6 


35.6 


40.8 


39.8 


30.7 


28.6 


20.0 


*3.3 


91.7 


61.8 


58.3 


61.0 


63.0 


56.0 


60.0 


61.0 


80.0 


72.4 


61.0 


64.1 


70.9 


50.9 


71.0 


60.0 


62.1 


64.0 


67.9 


57.4 


64.4 


59.2 


60.2 


69.3 


71.4 


80.0 


30 


12 


76 


115 


177 


200 


91 


no 


118 


30 


29 


643 


156 


79 


108 


31 


5 


29 


50 


318 


547 


135 


419 


387 


199 


28 


5 


18.2 


0.0 


34.5 


27.1 


23.9 


30.1 


36.8 

/ 


22.0 


21.7 


16.7 


12.5 


26.2 


30.4 


30.4 


25.0 


33.3 


0.0 


27.3 


38.9 


31.4 


26.0 


12.0 


31.8 


27.8 


11.9 


12.5 


0.0 


*5.5 


0.0 


24.1 


27.1 


26.8 


32.9 


39.5 


43.9 


21.7 


33.3 


37.5 


31.0 


41.1 


17.4 


36.5 


33.3 


0.0 


18.2 


33.3 


35.3 


27.8 


46.0 


30.1 


33.8 


32.2 


75.0 


0.0 


i ?.3 


100.0 


31.0 


29.2 


38.0 


23.3 


13.2 


26.8 


37.0 


50.0 


50.0 


31.9 


14.3 


39.1 


21.2 


33.3 
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45,5 


16.7 


22.5 


34.8 


24.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 


50.0 


9.1 


11.1 


10.8 


11.5 


18.0 


9.8 


U .9 


11.9 


12.5 


0.0 


11 


1 


29 


48 


71 


73 


38 


41 


46 


6 


8 


248 


56 


23 


52 


9 


2 


11 


18 


102 


227 


50 


173 


151 


59 


8 


0 


i 8.3 


100.0 


56.3 


66.0 


63.3 


63.6 


66.7 


58.7 


59.6 


66.7 


85.7 


62.3 


69.4 


60.0 


66.0 


44.4 


0.0 


46.2 


61.1 


75.2 


59.8 


51.0 


65.2 


64.2 


54.5 


62.5 


0.0 


8.3 


0.3 


0.0 


4.0 


2.6 


6.5 


7.7 


10.9 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


3.2 


12.0 


7.5 


0.0 


0.0 


15.4 


5.6 


3.7 


4.5 


8.2 


6.1 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


9.4 


4.0 


3.9 


1.3 


2.6 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


3.2 


4.0 


1.9 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


5.6 


3.7 


2.0 


2.0 


5.5 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


2.6 


8.7 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


3.2 


4.0 


1.9 


11.1 


0.0 


7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


4.1 


1.7 


0.6 


3.0 


12.5 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


12.5 


18.0 


7.8 


19.5 


10.3 


15.2 


23.4 


33.3 


0.0 


17.3 


15.1 


12.0 


15.1 


22.2 


50.0 


23.1 


22.2 


9.2 


18.9 


20.4 


U.O 


19.5 


24.2 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


3.9 
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22.2 
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The Internship, properly defined, is a continuous period of time spent 
in an actual administrative organization under direct supervision . 

Did you experience a period of internship during your professional 
education ? (Question 21) 

Nearly four out of ten administrators of special education have 
experienced an internship defined as a continuous period of time spent 
in an actual administrative organization under direct supervision. A 
higher percentage of women reported having this experience than did men. 

Nearly half of those in dounty intermediate units reported having 
had an internship, and, as might be conjectured, those with the fewest 
years of experience were more apt to have had this type of experience 
than were those with more, since an internship as a part of preparation 
programs is of relatively recent inception. 

Six months of internship seems to have been the length of time 
span experienced most often (32%), followed by twelve months (29%) 
and three months (26.8%). Nearly half of the doctorates who experi- 
enced internships reported a six month program. The more years of 
administrative experience a respondent had, the longer was his intern- 



ship if he experienced one. 

Public schools furnish the setting for the greatest number of 
internships (62.7%) followed by universities (16.9%) and State Depart- 
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merits of Education (4.9%) 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

The internship continues to receive a lot of attention by institu- 
tions training administrators. Unfortunately, that interest does not 
include a committment to conduct research concerning the desirability 
of this experience. In fact, so little is known about the internship 
that those involved with its use have yet to agree upon a definition 
for it, let alone a rationale. The whole concept is open to intensive 
investigation. Indeed the internship should be given immediate attentioi 
since it has been reported that three states are considering legislation 
making the internship mandatory for all education personnel. 
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The suggestion has been made that educators should be released during 
school hours for professional imp r ovement activities . How important do 
you think this is with regard to the following; regular college study , 
school system inservice programs, programs of professional associations , 
exchange visits, or other ? (Question 23) 

Over three fourths of all respondents thought school system inserv- 
ice training programs were "very important" professional improvement 
activities j nearly three out of four saw exchange visits as "very impor- 
tant" and half of the respondents thought programs of professional asso- 

141 
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Table 22. 

The suggestion has been made that educators 
should be released during school hours for 
professional improvement activities. How 
important do you think this is with regard to 
the following? 



Professional Improvement 
Activity 


Very 

Important 
No. % 


Regular college study 


193 (18.8) 


School system inservice 


822 (78.1) 


programs 




Programs of professional 


517 (49.7) 


associations 




Exchange visits 


748 (71.8) 



Th ' reader should bear in mind that multiple z 



elation were "very important." 

Less than one out of five thought regular college study was "very 
important"; in fact, nearly one in three thought it was "not a good 
idea." 

One interpretation of this finding stresses the importance of 
continuous inservice improvement activities and places the burden on 
the employing organization and the profession itself. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Little is actually known about inservice education in local school 
districts. Unfortunately, there has been more written prescriptively 
about it than there has been descriptively. What really happens in 
terms of behavior modification or attitude change has not been subjected 
to extensive investigation. Exchange visits have been popular in edu- 
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Professional Improvement 
Activity 


Very 

Important 
No. % 


Good, But 
Not Necessary 
No. 1 


Not A 
Good Idea 
No. % 


No 

Opinion 
No. % 


Regular college study 


193 (18.8) 


463 (45.1) 


325 (31.6) 


46 ( 4.5) 


School system inservice 
programs 


822 (78.1) 


198 (18.8) 


19 ( 1.8) 


14 ( 1.3) 


, Programs of professional 
associations 


517 (49.7) 


407 (39.1) 


91 ( 8.7) 


26 ( 2.5) 


Exchange visits 


748 (71.8) 


261 (25.0) j 


| 11 ( 1.1) 


22 ( 2.1) 



The reader should bear in mind that multiple answers were possible. 
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cation for a period of time, but again there seems to be little empir- 
ical evidence to support the practice. The sabbatical leave, a practice 
gaining acceptance in some states, was not included as a response in 
this question, and undoubtedly constitutes an omission. 

This finding suggests that university people might take seriously 
the cooperative relationship role in which they serve as resource people 

f 

for local inservice. 

i : 

i 



i 

Administrators on the job often engage in various professional growth 
experiences. How would you evaluate the following ? (Question 24) 

i 

Previous studies of education administrators have sought to deter- ( 
mine the perceived advantage of various professional growth experiences. 
This question, along with the preceding one, explores this concept with 
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Activity 



Professional writing for publication 
Teaching college classes 
Teaching classes in my school 
Serving on committees 
Consulting in other schools or systems 
Educational tours and services 
Active roles in professional associations 
Institutes and workshops 
Self-directed study and research 
9 

respect to special education administrators. 

On the question of released time for certain professional activ- 
ities, there was little difference between special education adminis- 

* 

trators and elementary principals. i 

As in previous questions 9 self-directed study and research was 
ranked consistantly in the "of much value" column (65.1%). It was pre 
ceded only slightly by institutes and workshops (65.7%). Following 
those choices in order were: consulting in other schools or systems, 

teaching classes in my school, and active roles in professional asso- 



Table 23. 

Administrators on 
the job often engage 
in various profes- 
sional growth 
experiences . Please 
evaluate each of the 
following by checking 
in the appropriate 
column. 



ciations . 









:ivity 






Have Experienced It 








Have Not 
Had The 
Experience 


| Of Much 

Value 




Of Some 
Value 




Of Little | 

Value 


No. 


% Rank 


No. 


% Rank 


No. 


% Rank 


No. 


% Rank 


: publication 


118 


(11.4) 


9 


326 


(31.4) 


6 


89 


( 8.6) 


3 


504 


(48.6) 


1 




320 


(30.7) 


8 


284 


(27.3) 


9 


37 


( 3.6) 


6 


400 


(38.4) 


2 


ichool 


424 


(41.4) 


4 


320 


(31.2) 


7 


54 


( 5.3) 


5 


227 


(22.1) 


3 




332 


(31.6) 


7 


609 


(57.9) 


1 


99 


( 9.4) 


2 


12 


( l.D 


8 


)ols or systems 


455 


(43.6) 


3 


412 


(39.5) 


4 


36 


( 3.4) 


7 


141 


(13.5) 


4 


irvices 


334 


(32.3) 


6 


496 


(48.0) 


3 


88 


( 8.5) 


4 


116 


(11.2) 


5 


.onal associations 


376 


(35.9) 


5 


518 


(49 .5) 


2 


121 


(11.6) 


1 


32 


( 3.1) 


6 


> 


684 


(65.1) 


1 


338 


(3242) 


5 


20 


( 1.9) 


8 


8 


( 0.8) 


9 


research 


673 


(65.7) 


2 


311 


(30.3) 


8 


18 


( 1.8) 


9 


23 


( 2.2) 


7 



professional activ- 
L education adminis- 

i and research was 
(65.1%) . It was pre- 
35.7%). Following 
schools or systems, 

\ professional asso- 



When the "of much value" and "of some value" categories are combined 
"serving on committees," which ranked seventh when considering only firs 
choices, moved to third and "active roles in professional organizations" 
moved from fifth to fourth, also "consulting in other schools or systems" 
moved from third to fifth and "teaching classes in my school" moved from 
fourth to seventh. 

Again, these findings seem to reveal a perceived need for a variety 
of professional experiences rather than a heavy weighting for teaching 
experience. Interestingly, elementary principals named "teaching 
classes in my school" as first in the "of much value" category. 
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Table 24. 

A Composite Averaged Ranking 
"Of Much Value" and "Of Some Value" 



Activity 


Val 

No. 


Professional writing 


118 


Teaching college 


320 


Teaching in school 


424 


Serving on committees 


332 


Consulting 


455 


Educational tours 


334 


Active role in professional associations 


376 


Institutes and workshops 


684 


Self-directed study 


673 


Other 


25 



Professional writing and teaching college classes were experienced 
less frequently than were Other categories of activities. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Here again we see the respondents saying, "self-directed study and 
research is important," but it is not really known what is included in 
their definition of those activities. What is shown in this table is 
a self reported perception toward certain kinds of activities, but 
the data reveals nothing about the quality or content of the experience. 
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Activity 


Value 


Value 


Average 
Score on 
"Of Value" 


Average 
Score 
Rank on 
"Of Value" 


No. 


Rank 


No. 


Rank 


>nal writing 


118 


9 


326 


6 


222 


9 


college 


320 


8 


284 


9 


302 


8 


in school 


424 


4 


320 


7 


372 


7 


m committees 


332 


7 


609 


1 


407 


6 


ig 


455 


3 


412 


4 


434 


4 


aal tours 


334 


6 


496 


3 


415 


5 


ale in professional associations 


376 


5 


518 


2 


447 


3 


is and workshops 


684 


1 


338 


5 


511 


1 


icted study 


673 


2 


311 


8 


492 


2 




25 


10 


3 


10 


14 


10 



ses were experienced 
Lties . 
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On the average , how many total hours per week do you devote to such 
activities as those listed in the preceding question ? (Question 25) 

When asked how many hours per week they spent in professional 
growth activities, more than seven in one hundred reported ’’none." Six- j' 
ty percent of the respondents reported five or more and over thirteen in 
one hundred responded eleven or more. The mean number of hours devoted 
by the total population was 7.6 hours per week. The median for eleven- J 
tary principals was five hours per week. 

There was a general tendency for those in larger systems and larger 
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Toblc 2 5. on the average, how many total houra per week do you devote to auch actlvltlea aa Hated In Table 2 3 ? 




programs of special education to spend more hours per week in profes- 



sional growth activities and also for those with higher degrees. It 



also appears that those with the greatest number of years of experience 
as a special education administrator spend more hours per week in profes- 
sional growth activities, although this tendency was not tested statis- 
tically. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Of course, it is somewhat helpful to examine the "quantity" question 
concerning certain activities, but that line of reasoning fails to 
address the issue of the "quality" of the activities. Perhaps a more 
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1-3 


4-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


6.5 


23.1 


9.1 


6.1 


6.2 


6.5 


9.9 


8.2 


8.3 


6.5 


3.3 


7.1 


9.5 


1.3 


7.3 


9.7 


20.0 


6.7 


8.0 


7.1 


7.6 


5.1 


5.5 


8.0 


9.3 


3.6 


0.0 


9.7 


0.0 


23.4 


19.1 


13.5 


11.0 


11.0 


2.7 


9.1 


12.9 


3.3 


13.0 


12.0 


10.1 


7.3 


16.1 


0.0 


16.7 


18.0 


13.7 


11.1 


10.2 


12.3 


11.9 


12.7 


10.7 


40.0 


16.1 


7.7 


14.3 


18.3 


21.3 


21.0 


17.6 


27.3 


14.9 


16.1 


10.0 


18.8 


18.4 


21.5 


19.3 


9.7 


20.0 


26.7 


16.0 


19.3 


19.6 


16.8 


21.1 


19.8 


14.2 


10.7 


20.0 


12.9 


15.4 


20.8 


20.0 


22.5 


23.0 


23.1 


24.5 


22.3 


12.9 


26.7 


20.2 


22.8 


27.8 


23.9 


38.7 


20.0 


20.0 


10.0 


24.2 


22.0 


21.9 


22.3 


19.8 


26.5 


17.9 


20.0 


9.7 


0.0 


10.4 


9.6 


10.7 


11.0 


11.0 


7.3 


13.2 


12.9 


13.3 


11.3 


10.8 


8.9 


11.9 


3.2 


20.0 


6.7 


4.0 


9.6 


12.5 


8.8 


10.7 


10.3 


9.3 


17.9 


0.0 


25.8 


30.8 


10.4 


12.2 


15.7 


12.5 


11.0 


20.0 


17.4 


16.1 


23.3 


16.2 


17.1 


12.7 


11.9 


16.1 


0.0 


10.0 


14.0 


13.7 


15.5 


20.4 


14.5 


16.5 


16 ; 2 


21.4 


0.0 


19.4 


23.1 


11.7 


14.8 


10.1 


15.0 


16.5 


10.0 


14.9 


22.6 


20.0 


13.4 


9.5 


17.7 


18.3 


6.5 


20.0 


13.3 


30.0 


12.4 


11.6 


16.8 


13.7 


13.7 


11.8 


17.9 


20.0 


31 


13 


77 


115 


178 


200 


91 


110 


121 


31 


30 


648 


158 


79 


109 


31 


5 


30 


50 


322 


550 


137 


422 


388 


204 


28 


5 
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revealing way to explore this question would be to actually shadow a 

sample of the respondents keeping a record of their activities and then 

examine the issue of quality, such as was done in the National Study of 

* 

the Assistant Principal. 

Please indicate your status this year with regard to state certifica- 
tion . (Question 26) 

The issue of what type of certificate an administrator of special 
education should have has yet to be resolved; it is debated from time to 
time in many circles, and practices vary considerably from state to state 

; ■< * 
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some area of except: 



Table 26. 

Please Indicate 
your status this year 
with regard to state 
certification. Please 
check all appropriate 
boxes. 



Type of Certificate 


Checked By 
Respondent 


No. 


% 


Regular administrator’s 
certificate 


463 


43.5 


Special education certif- 
icate (in any areas of 
exceptionality) 


401 


37.6 


Elementary teacher’s 
certificate 


367 


34.4 


Special education 
administrator's certificate 


341 


32.0 


Secondary teacher’s 
certificate 


334 


31.3 


School psychologist 
certificate 


277 


26.0 


Other 


87 


8.2 


Guidance certificate 


44 


4.1 


Supervisor certificate 


56 


5.3 



Our purpose here is to report the types of certificates administrators 
of special education actually hold in the hope that states will become 
more interested in acting in concert on the problem. 

Over four out of ten administrators of special education hold regu- 
lar administrator’s credentials. One in three holds special education 
administrator’s certificates. 

Other types of certification reported were: special education (in 

O , ill-22 
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some area of exceptionality) 37.6%; elementary teacher's certificate, 
34.4%; secondary teacher's certificate, 31.3%; school psychologist's 
certificate, 26%; supervisor's certificate, 5.3%; and guidance certif- 
icates, 4.1%. 

It is likely that the second group of certificates reflects in part 
the primary area of training that the incumbent emerged from, and the 
first two represent the dichotomous position that currently exists with- 
in administrative certification practices. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; j f 

Within the last few years, there has been increased attention given 
to "rites of passage" in leadership positions as well as general inter- 
est in what has been called the passage ways to leadership. 

Among the variables being examined is the effect of licensing prac- 
tices . It has been hypothesized that in some cases licensing has been 
unnecessarily restrictive and dysfunctional. In view of the numbers of 
persons affected by these practices, it would seem desirable to examine 
the problem more extensively than has previously been done. 
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Table 27. In which professional associations do you hold membership 
this year?* 



Professional Associations 


Checked By 
Respondent 




No. 


l 


National Education Association 


673 


63.1 


State Education Association 


787 


73.8 


Local Education Association 


725 


68.0 


Council for Exceptional Children 


736 


69.0 


Phi Delta Kappa or Phi Lambda Theta 


288 


27.0 


Council of Administrators of Special Education 


413 


38.7 


American Federation of Teachers 


9 


0.8 


American Association for Mental Deficiency 


158 


14.8 


American Education Research Association 


35 


3.3 


American Association of Supervision and 


136 


12.8 


Curriculum Development 






American Psychological Association 


111 


10.4 


National Association for Retarded Children 


27 


2.5 


State Association for School Psychologists 


52 


4.9 


American Speech and Hearing Association 


42 


3.9 


State Special Education Administrators Organization 


27 


2.5 


American Association of School Administrators 


28 


2.6 


(State or National) 






American Personnel and Guidance Association 


27 


2.5 


National Association of Pupil Personnel 


25 


2.3 


Administrators 






Learning Disabilities Association 


24 


2.3 


Other 


242 


11J 



The reader should bear in mind that multiple answers were possible. 
*Some respondents listed organizations that do not actually qualify as 



• professional organizations. 
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In which professional associations do you hold membership this year ? 
(Question 27) 

Professional association membership is often thought to indicate 
professional maturity, a committment to growth through association and 
a way of developing and maintaining professional contacts. It also 
provides entree for outsiders and promotes socialization experiences 
for new arrivals. Although it is only conjecture at this point, the 
data derived from this question leads one to believe that administrators 
of special education usually hold dual membership in a general teachers 
association as well as a special education association. The reason 
underlying this joint membership is not clear, but might either be an 
attempt to form a bond of commonality with general education or it may 
indicate the background from which they emerge. Perhaps additional 
investigation on membership patterns will reveal the motives for dual 
membership. It is obvious from the findings that the Council for Excep- 
tional Children is the special education professional association that 
claims the highest membership from special education administrators. 

Interestingly, some associations which are not "professional" were 
viewed as such by the respondents. This raises a question about what 
meaning is conveyed or perceived by the term "professional association." 
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2 8- What budget provisions are made for you to attend profe.sional meetings and conventions? 

Total Avrtgt Da^ly Membership 




Provision 


Total 

Sample 






Total expenses 


636 
60. IX 


Partial expenses 


317 

29.9X 


Ho expenses provided 


65 
6. IX 


Fixed maximum 


18 

1.7X 


Other 


23 

2.2Z 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 7 or 0.71 


1059 



Sex 




Male 


Female 


66.1 


44.2 


26.6 


38.7 


4.6 


10.3 


1.2 


3.1 


1.6 


3.8 


766 


292 




o? Jp 

or w 



$ & 






39.1 

43.5 

13.0 

4.3 

0.0 

23 



62.2 

21.1 

11.1 

1.1 

4.4 

90 



61.2 

29.8 

6.2 

1.2 

1.6 

258 



f j // J\ 



56.7 

31.1 

7.6 

1.3 

3.4 
238 



64.6 

28.5 

2.8 

2.8 

1.4 

144 



69.9 

23,0 

2.7 

2.7 

1.8 
113 



63.2 

29.4 

5.9 

1.5 

0.0 

68 



55.2 

41.4 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

29 



53.8 

23.1 

7.7 

0.0 

15.4 

13 



55.8 

26.6 

11.7 

2.6 

1.3 

77 



68.1 

20.4 

8.0 

0.9 

2.7 

113 



56.7 

29.8 
8.4 
1.1 
3.9 
178 



59 

31.7 

4.0 
1.5 

3.0 
199 



63.3 

30.0 

4.4 

1.1 

1.1 

90 



61.5 

31.2 

4.6 

2.6 
0.0 
109 



65.3 

24.8 

5.0 

3.3 

1.7 

121 



60.0 

33.3 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

30 



46.7 

46.7 

3.3 

0.0 

3.3 

30 
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57.1 

32.5 

7.0 

1.1 
2.3 
644 



61.1 

26.8 

7.6 

2.5 

1.9 

157 



Su ggestions for furth er investigation: 

As education associations become more "activist" in nature, it will 
be interesting to see the types of services or satisfactions they attempt 
to provide for their clientele. Adaptability, accountability, compara- 
bility as well as reward structures are representative of the kinds of 
concerns which they become involved in and how they adjust to emergent 
problems which determine not only their viability, but their future. 

Less is gene- ally known about special education associations than those 

serving general education. 
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1-3 


4-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


55.2 


' 53.8 


55.8 


68.1 


56.7 


59.8 


63.3 


61.5 


65.3 


60.0 


46.7 


57.1 


61.1 


82.3 


65.7 


61.3 


40.0 


43.3 


60.0 


54.4 


61.6 


67.9 


60.2 


37.1 


46.3 


64.3 


60.0 


( 41.4 


23.1 


28.6 


20.4 


29.8 


31.7 


30.0 


31.2 


24.8 


33.3 


46.7 


32.5 


26.8 


15.2 


28.7 


32.3 


40.0 


30.0 


22.0 


34.0 


29.8 


23.4 


29.0 


31.9 


25.7 


32.1 


20.0 


0.0 


7.7 


11. V 


8.0 


6.4 


4.0 


4.4 


4.6 


5.0 


6.7 


3.3 


7.0 


7.6 


0.0 


0.9 


3.2 


20.0 


13.3 


16.0 


7.2 


4.9 


4.4 


7.1 


6.5 


3.5 


3.6 


20.0 


3.4 


0.0 


2.6 


0.9 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


7, .8 


3.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


2.5 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 


2.2 


1.5 


2.2 


1.4 


2.1 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


15.4 


1.3 


2.7 


3.9 


3.0 


1.1 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


3.3 


2.3 


1.9 


2.5 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


6.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


29 


13 


77 


113 


178 


199 


90 


109 


121 


30 


30 


644 


157 


79 


108 


31 


5 


30 


50 


318 


547 


137 


420 


385 


202 


28 


5 
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What budget provisions are made for you to attend professional meetings 
and conventions ? (Question 10) 

This question relates to the previous questions on professional 
improvement activities and professional growth experiences and seeks to 
determine the financial encouragement administrators receive to partici— 
pate in them. 

Six out of ten administrators stated that all expenses for profes- 
sional meetings and conventions are provided in their budgets and 
another three out of ten said that partial expenses were provided. Only 
6.1% said that no expenses were provided. 

The difference between the proportion of expenses provided for 
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women administrators compared to men administrators appears to be sig- vided more often th; 

nificant; however, it is not clear what factors operate to cause the tunately, questions 

difference. 

There appears to be a variance in the category of "no expenses 
provided" with the smaller districts and programs most often providing 
no expenses. 

Educational cooperatives (82.3%) pay total expenses more often than 
other employer units, and local school districts (7%). and county-wide 
school districts (7.6%) pay no expenses more often. The number of years 



of experience a person has had as an administrator seems to make little 



difference in the amount of expenses provided, but those with only 
bachelor degrees are two to four times more likely not to have any of 
their expenses paid than those with more advanced degrees. If one 
subscribes to the logic that B.A. ’s are the people' who probably need the 
most encouragement to grow professionally, the reported practice does 
not seem to make much sense. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Could it be that men are more aggressive in seeking expenses? Do 
they receive more encouragement to attend professional meetings than 
women? Are women administrators tied closer to the classroom than men 
administrators? Do persons with the title director have expenses pro- 
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appears to be sig- vided more often than those called supervisors or coordinators? Unfor 

rate to cause the tunately, questions such as these have yet to be investigated. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

It is often illuminating to consider both how an administrator allocates his 
those time dimensions under self-perceived idealized conditions. 

Although accounts of actual time spent, time available for certain activities 
not be synonymous with individual administrative success, they do offer insight ii 
on the eventual outcome of professional practices. 

In this chapter we look at a few such conditions to get a feel for the way i' 
of the "roadblocks" that keep administrators of special education from attaining 



What is your term of employment each year? (Question 41) 

For years the education profession has appealed for longer work 
contracts in order to be able to more effectively manipulate the condi- 

Ji 

tions that affect learning. 

It would seem from data in this study that extended contracts are 
related to sex, the size of the employing unit, the type of employer 
unit, the degree held and the number of years served as a special educa- 
tion administrator. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 



isider both how an administrator allocates his time and how he would restructure 
rceived idealized conditions. 

\e spent, time available for certain activities and amount of compensation may 
[minis trative success, they do offer insight into normative modes that bear heavily 
mal practices. 

>w such conditions to get a feel for the way it is, the way it ought to be and some 
istrators of special education from attaining the "ideal." 
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Over half (51.1%) of the respondents reported that they were 
employed on twelve month contracts. In school districts of 200,000 
pupils or more, three out of four are employed for the twelve month 
period. Men (56.8%) are employed on a twelve month basis much more fre- 
quently than are women (36%). As might be predicted with the exception 
of the smallest category, there seems to be a relationship between size 
(that is A.D.M. and number of special education students) and the term 
of employment. 
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Tibia 2 9. What ia your term of «ploy»ent aach ytar?* 




County-wide school districts (67.5%) are the units that employ 
special education administrators most often on a twelve month contract, 

and local school districts the least. 

The higher the administrator’s degree, the longer will be his term 
of employment. Persons with the doctorate are twice as likely to be 
employed the year around than are those with only a bachelor degree. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

When salaries of the various administrators in education were com- 
pared, it was noted that special education administrators receive the 



(70% compared to 30%; 
explained in the date 
The difference : 
needs further explor* 



lowest per annum salary (see Table 37-A) . However, compared to elemen- 
tary principals* they are much more apt to work under extended contracts 
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ndents as the period over which they are paid, rather than the actual work period. Thua, If a respondent was paid In 12 equal monthly payments, he may have responded in the 12 months 
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(70% compared to 30%; 11 months or more). This incongruity is not 
explained in the data from the study and should be of interest. 

The difference in the length of contract between men and women also 
needs further exploration. 

How many contractual weeks are available to you for vacation each year ? 
(Question 42) 

Recently collective negotiation has entered the educational scene 
and the ramifications of its coming will be experienced in many ways. 

If educators follow the example set by organized labor, fringe benefits 
such as longer paid vacations will ultimately be an important part of 
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Table 3 0* How tuny contractual weeks are available to you for vacation each year? 




the total negotiated employment contract. 

At the present time, about one special education administrator in 
ten receives no contractual vacation (that is, at least one week or 
more) . However, nearly half (48%) receive from three to four weeks of 
paid vacation. In addition, over one in four have five or more contrac- 
tual weeks available for vacation each year with nearly one in twenty- 
five reporting eleven or more weeks of paid vacation. 

Women more often than men are apt to have either no paid vacation 
period or an extended paid vacation period (seven through eleven or more 
weeks). The size of the district and special education program seems to 
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affect both ends of the continuum. On the one hand, the smaller the 
unit, the more apt special education administrators are to have either 
no contractual vacation period or an extended vacation period. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

Questions these data seem to raise but not answer deal with; the 
contractual vacation as a reward independent of professional factors; 
the point at which professional factors cease to operate in the reward 



er no paid vacation 
hrough eleven or more 
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system; and how different units arrive at particular reward structures. 
Although the question did not seem ambiguous, one wonders if there was 
confusion between contractual weeks of vacation and getting paid in 
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twelve monthly installments or getting paid for certain holidays. 



How many days are available to you for attendance at workshops, profes- 
sional meetings, etc,? (Question 43) 

One rough measure of the professional status of special education 
administrators is the number of days available for attending workshops, 
professional meetings, etc. During the last several decades, the edu- 
cation profession as a whole has pressed for recognition of the need 
to engage in professional activities as a part of their contractual 
service and there is some evidence of the success of their effort in 
other studies . 

A paradox exists in the findings of this study, however, in that 
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need for professional activities and experiences, think it is necessary 
to have released time for such activities and experiences, belong to 
many professional associations that provide that type of experience, 
receive expenses for participating in those experiences, but nearly 
seven out of ten of them report they have no days available to engage 
in them. If these findings are accurate, it is no wonder that the 
planned activities for professional improvement are so poorly attended. 

Unanswered, of course, is the question of why administrators of 
special education have been reticent to seek the time necessary for pro- 
fessional improvement experiences and activities. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

This question may have been confusing to the respondents, for it 
seems rather incongruous that so many would respond with "none." Does 
this mean that there are no contractual days specified, or that workshop 
days are never formally arranged? Or could it be that special education 
administrators are "disadvantaged"? 

On the average, how many hours do you spend on your job each week ? 
(Question 44) 

The typical administrator of special education spends an average of 
45 hours per week on the job. Two -thirds -of the respondents reported a 
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Tabic 3 2. On the average, how many hour, do you .pend on your Job each week? 
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work week that averaged between 42 to 47 hours per week, and only .2% 
reported 48 or more hours spent on the job per week. Men tend to spend 
more time on the job than do women. Those with higher degrees seem to 
spend more time than do those with less training, and those with the most 
years of experience seem to spend more time than those with fewer years. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

The problem with this data, of course is that there is no evidence 
that for administrators of special education the amount of time spent 
on the job correlates with either efficiency or effectiveness. That area 
is certainly one that bears empirical investigation. 
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How many additional hours do you spend in school-related activities 
each week ? (Question 45) 

Often, even more important than the number of hours actually spent 
on the job are the numbers of hours spent in school related activities, 
because it is here that the administrator of special education makes 
both formal and informal contacts that are important to the climate of 
the entire program. Very often it is at this point that the exclusive- 
ness of special education as a part of the regular education program 
becomes most apparent. 

Over half of the respondents indicated that they spent less than 




six hours per week in school related activities; however, nearly one in 
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five reported spending 9 to 11 hours . The mean for the respondent group 



was 7.5 hours per week. The median for elementary principals was five 
hours . 

By combining the data in Tables 32 and 33 the total time spent in 
both regular and school related activities appears to average 52.5 hours 

per week for special education administrators. The median for elementary 

' * • 

principals is 50 hours. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Unfortunately, little is known about the nature of the activities 
engaged in, the values respondents assign to them, or the benefits that 
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accrue to the individuals or the programs. Again, this would appear to 
be an area that it may be fruitful to investigate more thoroughly. 
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On the basis of your average week of work devoted directly to school 
duties, how do you divide your time among the following major catego- 
ries ? (Question 46) 

Ideally, how would you like to allot your time each week? (Question 47) 
As part of this survey, an attempt was made to determine the real 
proportion of an administrator's time-; actually devoted to various 
school related duties throughout a typical week of work and the amount 
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important by these practicing administrators as revealed by the percent 
of time (26.8%) ideally devoted as compared with the time (21% actu- 
ally allotted in this category. Likewise, administrators of special 
education would prefer to spend more time per week in community related 
work as well as in self-improvement activities than their schedules 
presently allow. 

On the average then, administrators of special education indicate 
that they would substantially reduce the time they give to clerical work 
and administrative duties by allotting more time for supervision and the 
coordination of instruction, curriculum development, community work, 
self-improvement activities and direct services to exceptional children. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

Realistically, research in special education administration must 
rapidly progress beyond merely knowing the real and ideal ordering of 
priorities in gross functional categories. 

What is needed are studies that look at how time, energy and 
expertise are utilized to meet certain criterion. Operationally, it is 
generally conceded that many leaders operate on a rather low ratio of 
effectiveness/ efficiency to time invested, but even that contention 
rests more on speculation than empirical data. 

For instance, it would seem there is a real lack of understanding 
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Table 34. 



Comparison of Actual and Ideal Amounts of Time 
Devoted Per Week To School Related Dutie 



Direct Services to 
Exceptional Children 



Clerical Work 



Administration 



Supervision, 
Coordination 
of Instruction 

Curriculum 

Development 



Community Work 



Self- imp rovemen t 




Percentage of Time Devoted to School Activities 






Actual Time 
Devoted 
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Errata - Corrected Page IV-7 

of time he would spend under ideal circumstances. To arrive at these 
estimates, respondents were asked to approximate the amount of actual 
time they devoted to such duties as direct services to exceptional 
children, clerical work, administration, curriculum development, commun- 
ity work and self-improvement. Then, after estimating how they actually 
allotted their time, the respondents were asked to indicate the allot- 
ment of time they would make under ideal conditions . Of the total 
sample, 994 responses served as the basis for a comparison of the actual 
and ideal amounts of time devoted per week to school related duties . 

According to average (mean) percents, administrators of special 
education would like to give considerably less time to clerical duties 
( 4 . \y ideal as compared with 11.7% real) and to administration (23<9/£ 
as compared with 32 3%) than they are presently doing. These data imply 
that the clerical burden of reports and records as well as the routine 
responsibilities of general administration intrude heavily upon the 
special education administrator *s ideal distribution of time. In con- 
trast with these two categories, administrators of special education 
would prefer to devote more time to such tasks as supervision and the 
coordination of instruction and curriculum development and direct 
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important by these practicing administrators as revealed by the percent 
of time (25.1%) ideally devoted as compared with the time (20% actu- - 
ally allotted in this category. Likewise, administrators of special 
education would prefer to spend more time per week in community related 
work as well as in self-improvement activities than their schedules 
presently allow. 

On the average then, administrators of special education indicate 
that they would substantially reduce the time they give to clerical work 
and administrative duties by allotting more time for supervision and the 
coordination of instruction, curriculum development, community work, 
self-improvement activities and direct services to exceptional children. 
Suggestions for further investigation ! 

Realistically, research in special education administration must 
rapidly progress beyond merely knowing the real and ideal ordering of 
priorities in gross functional categories. 

What is needed are studies that look at how time, energy and 
expertise are utilized to meet certain criterion. Operationally, it is 
generally conceded that many leaders operate on a rather low ratio of 
effectiveness/ efficiency to time invested, but even that contention 
rests more on speculation than empirical data. 

For instance, it would seem there is a real lack of understanding 
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Table 34. 



Comparison of Actual and Ideal Amounts of Time 
Devoted Per Week to School Related Duties 




Percentage of Time Devoted to School Activities 

Actual Time | 1 Ideal Time 
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on the part of some special education administrators as to just what 
administration "is," if 13% of them say they would like to spend 0% of 
their time in administration. 



What is the main condition or "roadblock 1 * that keeps you from attaining 
the "ideal" time distribution given in the preceding question? 

(Question 48) 

From day to day an administrator encounters obstacles which prevent 
him from attaining certain goals; these vary considerably due to unfore- 
seen events. Often, however, problems tend to cluster and reasons for 
them seem to stand out. In terms of the goals special education admin- 
istrators envisioned through their idealized time distribution, they 



were asked to indicate what they consider the main roadblock to attain- 
ment of the ideal time allotment. In response to that query, they indi- 
cated central office demands as the number one roadblock, lack of admin- 
istrative assistance number two and lack of finances as number three. 

Following those three in order were: lack of clerical help, lack 

of program facilities and lack of office space and facilities. Several 

reasons that have gained prominance in the folklore were not born out, 

such as lack of administrative support, too many community activities 

and lack of time. 176 
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Table 35. What is the main condition or "roadblock" that keeps you 
from attaining the "ideal" time distribution given in the 
previous question? ( Rank the three most important . .1-2-3) . 



Main Condition 


Ranked 

First 

Choice 


Ranked 

Second 

Choice 


Ranked 

Third 

Choice 


Weighted 

Composite 

Ranking 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Nfii 




Teaching duties 


18 


4 


2 


64 


(12) 


Lack of clerical help 


69 


69 


67 


412 


( 4) 


Lack of administrative assistance 


202 


148 


81 


983 


( 2) 


Inadequate preparation for the job 


18 


13 


31 


111 


( 9) 


Central office demands 


247 


140 


89 


1110 


( 1) 


Lack of program facilities 


48 


77 


77 


375 


( 5) 


Community activities 


5 


15 


30 


75 


(ID 


Demands from parents 


13 


31 


57 


158 


( 7) 


Lack of office space and facilities 


18 


42 


33 


171 


( 6) 


Lack of finances 


87 


101 


111 


574 


( 3) 


Chain of command 


25 


11 


22 


119 


( 8) 


Federal program duties 


6 


0 


3 


21 


(16) 


Inefficiency of staff 


3 


4 


0 


17 


(18) 


Job description 


4 


1 


4 


18 


(17) 


Lack of staff 


6 


4 


3 


29 


(15) 


Lack of time 


11 


3 


6 


45 


(14) 


Lack of administrative support 


3 


0 


0 


9 


(20) 


Testing duties 


3 


1 


1 


12 


(19) 


Too many duties assigned 


16 


10 1 


8 


76 


(10) 


None 


16 


1 


0 


50 


(13) 
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Interestingly, five of the six reasons deal with resources, largely 
monetary, but the reason that stands out clearly above the others deals 
with organization demands • Assuming that it is important for an admin- 
istrator to realize what he considers to be ideal conditions, further- 
more assuming this will increase his value to the organization in some 
w.ay, it would seem important to investigate as explicitly as possible 
the nature of this impediment. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Over the years, studies have examined morale, communication and the 
decision-making processes in many complex organizations. It is probable 
that special arrangements in education would profit from such examina- 
tions. It might prove helpful to examine the extremes on the previous 
two questions (46 and 47) in terms of the roadblocks they report in 
Question 48 . 



Are you formally rated each year? (Question 49 ) 

The rating of professional personnel is a long established practice 
in education. Rating usually takes one of two forms: 1 ) for improving 

performance, and 2) for determining salary and/or length of employment. 
In order to find out the extent to which these practices carry over 

into special education administration, the above set of questions were 

3 
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asked . 

More than half of the respondents replied that they were not for- 
mally rated for either performance improvement or salary /tenure pu^pose^ 
Three and one half percent indicated they were formally rated just for 
salary purposes , nearly one in three were rated for general purposes and 
16.3% mentioned they were rated for both purposes. 

Men were rated slightly more often for salary purposes than were 
women. Larger districts are more likely not to rate their special edu- 
cation administrators than are smaller districts. County intermediate 
districts are less likely to rate special education administrators than 
are the other units. Administrators with just a bachelor's degree are 
most likely to be rated for general purposes and as might be expected, 
those with the least experience are most likely to be rated. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Although a question such as this reports the presence of certain 
practices, it really does not get at some of the central issues. For 
example, if you ask a question about rating, it carries a different 
connotation than a question that speaks about evaluation. What usually 
is unresolved is the question, "rating or evaluation to what end?" and 
it usually begs the whole question of what happens after the rating 
process has taken place. For those wishing to do further research, the 
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Uaa than $7,500 


26 

2.71 


2.1 


4.5 


4.8 


11.9 


4.9 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


13.0 


4.0 


2.9 


2.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


2.0 


17,500-9.999 


65 

6.41 


3.9 


13.4 


0.0 


14.3 


6.2 


7.4 


3.5 


3.5 


6.1 


0.0 


0.0 


8.7 


14.9 


3.3 


6.1 


4.5 


3.7 


3.1 


3.2 


0.0 


5.8 


10.C 


110,000-12,499 


166 

11.21 


15.2 


26.1 


36.1 


27.4 


19.8 


16.7 


13.5 


13.2 


9.1 


12.9 


0.0 


36.2 


24.8 


20.0 


17.3 


14.6 


14.7 


7.6 


9.7 


6.9 


13.1 


32.7 


$12,500-14,999 


251 

25.32 


24.4 


27.9 


14.3 


21.4 


29.2 


29.6 


15.6 


28.1 


19.7 


19.4 


8.3 


17.4 


29.7 


28.8 


28.6 


25.8 


23.9 


22.9 


32.3 


10.3 


23.0 


29.3 

< 


115,000-17.499 


242 

23.71 


26.4 


16.0 


23.1 


14.3 


23.0 


21.7 


34.0 


24.6 


21.2 


19.4 


33.3 


17.4 


17.8 


20.6 


27.0 


27.0 


24.8 


24.3 


14.1 


20.7 


23.6 


14.0 


117,500-19.999 


155 

15.21 


11.0 


7.4 


14.3 


6.3 


13.2 


12.6 


24.1 


16.7 


28.8 


25.8 


8.3 


2.9 


7.9 


13.3 


11.2 


21.3 


18.3 


23.7 


35.3 


27.6 


18.1 


7.3 


120,000-22.499 


67 

6.61 


7.9 


3.0 


4.1 


2.4 


2.9 


8.7 


8.5 


10.3 


7.6 


16.1 


8.3 


4.3 


1.0 


6.5 


7.1 


3.4 


11.0 


10.2 


3.2 


10.3 


9.1 


3.3 


122.500-24,999 


11 

1.11 


1.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3*5 


3.0 


6*5 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.1 


2.8 


2.5 


0.0 


6.9 


1.1 


0.0 


125,000a 


9 

0.91 


1.1 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.0 


17.2 


0.6 


1.3 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 45 ar 4.2X 


1021 


751 


269 


21 


64 


243 


2)0 


141 


114 


64 


31 


12 


69 


101 


170 


194 


89 


109 


111 


31 


29 


623 


150 
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implications carried by the term accountability might be the key that 
would open this area to productive examination. 



Table 37-A. 

Comparison of Mean Salary for Administrators of Special Education 
And Other Administrative Personnel, 1969-70 



Special Education Administrator 
$14,687 



Elementary Principal* 
$16,657 



Junior High School Principal* 
$17.521 



Senior High School Principal* 
$18,735 



Superintendent* 

$25.134 



| | | | j L 

0 5 10 15 20 25 30 

Salary in Thousands of Dollars 



*NEA Research Bulletin, March 1970, p. 8; p. 19, NEA, Washington, D.C. 
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What is your salary as a special education administrator this year? 



(Question 39) i 

Half of the respondents reported salaries ranging from $12,500 to ij 
$17,499 about 27% received less than that, and nearly one in four j: 

i *• 

received more. In general, men receive higher salaries than do women; j; 

■ V 

those in larger districts receive higher salaries than those in smaller 

1 • 

districts. As might be predicted, salary appears to be closely related 
to highest degree. Those with higher degrees receive higher salaries; 
those wijLh the most years of experience receive the highest salary. 

Table 37-A gives comparison data on the median salaries of public 
school administrators during the year 1969-70* 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

The history of general education ties salary very closely to the 
amount of formal education and the number of years of experience of the . 



educator. The data as analyzed here has not been related to a number of ; 
other factors which might also be pertinent in arriving at the salary. j 
Further investigation should attempt to examine salary in terms of: the j 

i number of persons supervised, the unit of work time involved, the nature i 

i 

and degree of the responsibility ascribed to the position, the degree of j 



competency required and/or exhibited by the incumbent. 
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In addition to your salary as a special education administrator d uring 
the regular school year, what amount will you have earned In othe r 
employment during the 12 months, July, 1969, through June, 1970 ? 

(Question 40) 

income of education professionals usually is measured only by 
the salary they are paid for a specific and regular service. Profes- 
sionals, often because of their expertise, receive additional compen- 
sation through other sources. Tie data depicted in Table 38-A explores 
the extent of the extra income administrators of special education 
receive, and Table 38-B reveals the types of professionally related 
activities in which special education administrators engage. 

It can be seen in Table 38-A that nearly four in ten special educa- 
tion administrators have additional sources of income. The income ranges 
from $1 to $10,000 or more. The mode appears to be from $1000 to $2000. 

Table 38-B reveals that college teaching is the major source of 
extra professional income with one in four securing income from that 
source. One in five respondents reported extra income from consulting 
and the others mentioned a dozen or more different sources. 

One in eleven special education administrators reported extra 
income from non-professionally related sources (Table 38-C) • The 
median was approximately $2000 for those reporting non-professionally 
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related income. Table 38-D indicates the major sources of the non- 
professionally related income. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It is not clear why certain administrators of special education 
pursue extra income while others do not. Perhaps it is related to need 
but more likely it is a function of future aspirations, or local- 
cosmopolitan orientation. 



Table 38-A. 

(Paraphrased) In addition to your salary as a special educa- 
tion administrator during the regular school year, what amount 
will you have earned in professionally related employment? 



Amount of Income 


Checked By 
Respondent 




No. 


% 


None 


656 


61.5 


$1-499 


55 


5.2 


$500-999 


76 


7.1 


$1,000-1,999 


128 


12.0 


$2,000-2,999 


65 


6.1 


$3,000-4,999 


34 


3.2 


$5,000-9,999 


28 


2.6 


$10,000 or more 


24 


2.3 


Did not answer 


0 


0.0 
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Table 38-B. (Paraphrased) In addition to your employment as 
a special education administrator during the 
regular school year, what type of professionally 
related employment did you experience? 



Types of Professionally 
Related Employment 


Checked By 
Respondent 


No. 


Z 


Adult basic education 


5 


1.4 


College teaching 


87 


25.1 


Consultant 


68 


19.6 


Director, EPDA program 


1 


0.3 


Director, Head Start program 


3 


0.9 


Director, Retarded Children's Association 


1 


0.3 


Director, summer workshop 


5 


1.4 


Editing material for publication 


2 


0.6 


Evaluation of federal programs 


1 


0.3 


Private practice 


12 


3.5 


Psychological testing and evaluation 


17 


4.9 


Rehabilitation - private practice 


2 


0.6 


School administration 


10 


2.9 


Speech and hearing clinician 


4 


1.2 


State advisory committee 


1 


0.3 


Summer clinic 


7 


2.0 


Title program 


8 


2.3 


Unspecified 


68 


19.6 


Other 


45 


13.0 
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Checked By 
Respondent 


No. 


% 


5 


1.4 


87 


25.1 


68 


19.6 


1 


0.3 


3 


0.9 


1 


0.3 


5 


1.4 


2 


0.6 


1 


0.3 


12 


3.5 


17 


4.9 


2 


0.6 


10 


2.9 


4 


1.2 


1 


0.3 


7 


2.0 


8 


2.3 


68 


19.6 


45 


13.0 
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Table 38-C. (Paraphrased) In addition to ycur 
salary as a special education admin- 
istrator during the regular school 
year, what amount will you have 
earned in non-prof ess ionally related 
employment? 



Amount of Income 


Checked By 
Respondent 




No. 


% 


None 


970 


91.0 


$1-499 


18 


1.7 


$500-999 


11 


1.0 


$1,000-1,999 


18 


1.7 


$2,000-2,999 


15 


1.4 


$3,000-4,999 


13 


1.2 


$5,000-9,999 


11 


1.0 


$10,000 or more 


10 


0.9 



Table 38-D. (Paraphrased) In addition to your employ- 
ment as a special education administrator 
during the regular school year, what type 
of non-professionally related employment did 
you experience? 



Types of Non-Professionally 
Related Employment 


Checked By 
Respondent 


1 No. 


% 


Investment? 


11 


18.0 


Government pension 


3 


4.9 


Unspecified 


13 


21.3 


Other 


34 


55.7 
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CHAPTER V 

administration of the special education program 

The role of the administrator of special education must be viewed both in the 
program and in the interface between that program and the program of general educa 
direct participation in policy and budget determination often reflects the state o 
Of particular importance is his relationships with the central administration and 



What is your understanding of the administration's view (i.e., the 
central office) of the place of the special education administrator in 
your school system? (Question 56) 

The role of special education administration is new to the tradi- 
tional heirarchy of administrative positions in the public school. 

Because it is emergent, it is still undergoing a period of adjustment 
in seeking an accomnodation with others in the authority structure. 

Of special concern is the administrator’s of special education perceived 
position in relation to others who influence policy determination and 
priority systems. 

The question was asked, ,r What is your understanding of the admin- 
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CHAPTER V 

^MINISTRATION OP THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

>f special education must be viewed both in the context of the special education 
1 that program and the program of general education. His status* influence and 
>udget determination often reflects the state of the special education program, 
itionships with the central administration and the school board. 
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istration's view (i.e., the central office) of the place of the special 
education administrator in your school system?" The response checked 
most often (57.6%) was "the special education administrator is recog- 
nized publicly as the head of the special education program with consid- 
erable authority to plan, organize* budget, and otherwise control the 
program." Thus, nearly six of ten believe they are viewed as "leaders.” 

The other two responses sought to establish perceptions of "sup- 
porter" and "follower." Only 7.2% believe they are viewed as followers. 

Men view themselves as leaders slightly more often than do women, 
those in larger systems more than those in the smaller ones, those with 
doctorates much more so than those possessing other degrees and those 
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with the most years of experience more often than those with fewer years 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Of great interest would be data comparing the actual perceptions of 
"administration" toward special education administrators, and the effect 
those perceptions have on role relations. Data revealing both sides of 
the perceptual picture might disclose discrepancies that are tractable. 
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More explicit and functually precise categories (or typologies) 
combined with job titles would add considerably to an understanding of 
what the administrator of special education does, is expected to do, et 
The beauty of studying special education administration is that it is a 
s ma ll enough sub-system that it can be encircled, totally studied, 
mapped, and (organizationally) understood. 
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Indicate the part played by you as s pecial education administrator I n 

developing educational policy . (Question 57) 

Actual participation in educational policy determination is important 
to all administrators, especially those operating in rapidly expanding 
areas of education. Success in competition for scarce resources is 
dependent on opportunities to advise and consent at the highest level at 
which authority is exercised. 

When asked to "check the part played by you as special education 

administrator in developing educational policy," 63% responded I am 

encouraged to suggest new policies and invited to present my views directly 
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to the board of education or through the superintendent of schools,” 
only 6.3% said they were not consulted. The others indicated they were 
asked to comment upon policies developed by the central office and 
received some encouragement to propose new policies. Again, men felt 
somewhat more involved than did women; those with doctorates perceived 
themselves as being encouraged more than those with lesser degrees and 
those with the greatest number of years of experience percieved them- 
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salves as playing a more direct role than those with less experience. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

The socialization of the administrator of special education as a 
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part of the bureaucracy of the school system has received little atten- 
tion. The factors leading to integration as a part of the leadership 
team might be factored out in a study that uses multi-variated analysis. 
Other questions unanswered by this study are. What happens to the sug 
gestions made? What is the nature of the suggestion offered or solic- 
ted? In what context are the suggestions made? 

How often do you attend school board meetings ? (Question 11) 

The opportunity to influence the formulation of school policy is 
often determined by direct contact with school board members at regular 
meetings. Traditionally, the superintendent controls the access of other 
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administrators to the board and in that way regulates contact. 

To determine the extent to which special education administrators 
attend school board meetings, respondents were asked to check the response 
frequently, occasionally, for special presentations or never. More than 
a third checked frequently, but of those, twice the percentage of men 
checked it than women. Women were more apt to attend for special pre- 
sentations and women were also four times as likely never to attend board 
meetings than were men. 

Those in very small systems were more likely never to attend a board 
meeting as well as those with only a bachelors degree. 

Special education administrators with the doctorate are twice as 
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likely to attend meetings regularly than are those with a master’s 
degree. The comparisons by highest degree obtained indicate the value 
placed on formal education as an indicator of expertise. 

The total years of experience as a special education administrator 
did not seem to be operant as a condition for board meeting attendance. 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

Very little has been written about line-staff contacts between 
administrators and board members and the likely effects of those encoun- 
ters. Similarly, there is no account in the literature of studies 
dealing with school board members’ perceptions of the special education 
program. If a balance between federal, state and local support is ever 
to be worked out, it would seem imperative to explore this area in some 
depth. Of similar importance would be studies that explore the linkage 
systems between regular and special education, especially as they relate 
to decision makers and decision-making. 

Indicate what best describes your role in selecting the staff for your 
program . (Question 58) 

The selection of the staff is recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the administrator, because the quality of the staff 
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is a controlling variable of the entire program. It has only been 
recently that administrators other than the superintendent have played 
a major role in the entire selection process, and evidence indicates 
that practices vary a great deal from district to district. Indeed, in 

ft 

the latest survey of elementary principals nearly four in ten still had 
"nothing to say in the selection of teachers." Fortunately, this is not 
the case with special education administrators where less than one in 
ten have "nothing to say." 

The prevelant practice revealed in the data of this study is that 
special education administrators (68.9%) are expected to outline the 
qualifications of each person needed, to interview the applicants, and 
to recommend the applicants they consider qualified; others (21.3%) 
checked "I can ask for the type of person needed and accept or reject 
from among several recommended by the central office.*' 

Twice as many females (14.8%) reported they had "nothing to say" 
than did males (7.9%), and nearly six times as many administrators with 
bachelor’s degrees (17%) had "nothing to say" compared to those who pos- 
sess doctorates (3%) . 

Again, the degree held appears to be a significant determiner of 
the degree of involvement with those possessing the highest degrees 
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consistently more involved than those with lesser degrees. 

Administrative years of experience did not appear to be a signifi- 
cant determiner of degree of involvement; however, the size of the pro- 
gram did. In general, the larger the program, the greater the involve- 
ment of the special education director in selection of the staff. 

Local school district and university cooperatives had the highest 
number of autonomous administrators (five of five) , followed by multi- 
intermediate units (87.1%) and educational cooperatives (80.5%). County- 
wide school districts seemed most reluctant to completely involve their 
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administrators in the total selection process. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It could be that this question reveals how little general admin- 
istrators and school boards know about the special competencies personnel 
in special education need to possess , and thus they rely on the special 
education administrator to discriminate among candidates for positions# 

It would be valuable to know just how much the generalists do know about 
qualifications of special education personnel, especially in regard to 
the selection process. 
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Do staff in your program share in the selection of new personnel? 
(Question 59) 

Staff involvement in the selection of personnel is recognized as 
important in an effective professional organization. Many educators feel 
that the close relationships necessary for a superior faculty demands 
compatibility, and a mutual selection process is one way in which this 
may be secured. 

The data in this study reveals that half of the special education 
administrators involve their staff in personnel selection. More men do 
so (54.2%) than do women (40.8%). Also, the larger the special education 
program, the greater becomes the percentage of those involving others . 

Administrators with doctorates are much more apt to have staff 
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master's (42.9%), or bachelor's (42.6%). 

Paradoxically, administrators with the least and the most experi- 
ence as an administrator are less likely to involve other staff in the 
selection process. 

Of the employer units, the county intermediate units (61%) was the 
most likely to have staff involvement and the local school district the 
least (47.1%) . 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Personnel selection procedures, staff integration factors, and 
instructional team or unit concepts have received little attention in 
special education survey or research literature. Investigations into 
the extent of satisfaction with, and relationship of program effective- 
ness to, participation of staff in selection and evaluation is much 
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Table 44. 

What is your role 
in evaluating 
special education 
teachers ' perform- 
ances in your 
program? 



Type and Frequency 
of Rating 


Beginning 
Teachers / 
No . % 


Continuing 
Teachers 
No. % 


No formal ratings 


398 (37.3) 


399 (37.4) 


Formal ratings 
annually in detail 


419 (39.2) 


239 (22.4) 


Formal ratings every 
few years in detail 


23 ( 2.2) 


96 ( 9.0) 


Formal ratings annually 
of general performance 


392 (36.9) 


290 (27.2) 


Formal ratings every few 
years of general 
performance 


13 ( 1.2) 


84 ( 7.9) 



* The reader is reminded that multiple responses 
were possible. 



needed in both general and special education. 

What is your role in evaluating special education teachers* performances 
r. n your program ? (Question 60) 

Many general educators feel that after personnel selection, one of 
the most important administrative functions Is the evaluation of teacher 
performance because systematic evaluation is essential to a systematic 
program to improve teacher performance. 

Unfortunately, the data in this study reveals that a high percentage 
of both beginning (37.3%) and continuing (37.4%) teachers are not eval- 
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uated by special education administrators for either general performance 
or salary purposes. 

More beginning teachers (39.2%) are rated annually in detail than 
are continuing teachers (22.4%) and more beginning teachers (36.9%) than 
continuing teachers (27.2%) have formal evaluations annually of their 
general performance . 

The practice of evaluating every few years in detail and for general 
performance is much more prevalent for continuing teachers than for 
beginning teachers and seems likely to be related to continuing contracts 
and tenure much more than to performance improvement. 

The fact that rating and evaluation have been shrowded in contro- 
versy seems to cause administrators to avoid the issue, and yet in a 
previous table, administrators indicated they wanted to devote more time 
than they presently do to supervision and coordination of instruction. 
Suggestions for further investigation ; 

This question is suggestive of issues relevant to the general area 
of supervision. As in regular education, special education supervision 
does not have a body of empirical data forming a knowledge base from 
which administrators can operate. Most areas concerned with supervision 
could benefit from additional research data. 
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with the budget; It Is 
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office. 
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Indicate your role in preparing the budget for the specia l education 
program . (Question 61) 

In recent years, there has been increased recognition of the need 
for special education administrators to have an expanded role in budget 
preparation, especially that part of the budget that deals directly or 

indirectly with the special education program. 

When asked this question, approximately one in eight respondents 
indicated they had "nothing to do with the budget," 30.9% said they 
reported the general needs in writing but the budget decisions are made 
in the central office, and 56.2% indicated they and their staff are 
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expected to prepare budget proposals based upon the programs they plan 
to follow. 

More women (16.7%) than men (11.5%) reported they had nothing to do 
with the budget; likewise fewer women (42.5%) than men (61.3%) indicated 
the greatest involvement (see Table 45, third option) 

The variable "size of the district" revealed a bi-modal frequency 
distribution, with the smallest unit and largest unit both reporting 

less involvement (see Table 45, first option). 

County-wide districts seemingly involve special education adminis- 
trators in budget preparation less than do the others (18.3%) and local 
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school district-university cooperative (80%) and multi-county inter- 
mediate units (71%) appear to involve them most. 

Those with the doctorate were involved most (71.1%) and those with 
master's degrees the least (47.3%). 

Years of experience seemed to make some difference on minimum 
involvement, but not on maximum. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

The areas of politics and economics of special education are rela- 
tively untouched by research, especially at the local systems level. 

The role relations, trade-offs, power and authority, and dynamics of 
decision-making are all areas that would benefit from further study. 

Intensive study of special education financing arrangements and 
sources is important in order to understand more fully budget develop- 
ment relationships. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUPERVISION OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Although today there is much ferment over the issue of who should perform the 
the literature suggests that supervision ranks as one of the administrator's most i 
The administrator's ultimate responsibility for program success carries with it an 
indirect involvement in most facets of the program. How one works with his colleaj 
where new ideas come from are questions that are explored in this chapter. 



What best describes your responsibility for supervision and instructional 
improvement in the special education program ? (Question 63) 

The ultimate responsibility for supervision of the instructional 
program usually rests with the person who administers the program or 
with those he designates to share this responsibility. 

To investigate the extent to which the administrator of special 
education is responsible for supervision and instructional improvement 
he was asked to respond to the above question by choosing from the 
following three responses: (1) I have primary responsibility; (2) I am 

partly responsible; and (3) I have little responsibility. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUPERVISION OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ment over the issue of who should perform the role of supervision, historically, 
ion ranks as one of the administrator’s most important professional functions. 
Ability for program success carries with it an obligation for both direct and 
>f the program. How one works with his colleagues, how change comes about and 
>ns that are explored in this chapter. 
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Seven in ten of the total sample replied that they had "primary" 
responsibility for the improvement of the special education program. 

One in four perceived themselves as being partly responsible and less 
than one in twenty claimed to have little responsibility. In the latest 
elementary principalship study, 75% claimed primary responsibility. 

Tabulations utilizing the variable sex, reveals little difference, 
nor did size of the district or size of the program with the exception 
of the very largest district and programs where an assumption is made 
that the administrator is much further removed from instruction than 
those administrators in smaller units. 
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Total years of experience as a special education administrator 
appeared to make little difference in response „ nor did the differences 
between levels of college preparation. Administrators in county inter- 
mediate units reported the least "primary" responsibility. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Even more helpful than the above information would be a study that 
thoroughly examines what ’’primary" responsibilities consist of, because 
it is not really known what the administrator of special education does 
to improve the instructional program. Furthermore, it is not clear how 
he shares the responsibility with others or what effect dual supervision 

has on special education teachers when it occurs. 
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Indicate your part in shaping the curriculum of the special education 
program . (Question 64) 

In recent years, there has been a trend toward cooperative curric- 
ulum development in both the special and regular education programs . 
Increasingly, school systems have taken the responsibility for modifying 
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and adapting curriculum programs and materials to fit their own needs # 

Special education professionals, to an extent even greater than 

those in regular education, appear free to do this# A similar question 

ft 

in the 1968 elementary principalship study revealed that 54.1% of the 
elementary principals felt free to "modify and adapt" whereas 68.4% of 
the special education administration respondents indicated they felt free 
to do so. Of the remainder, 29.1% indicated they were free to influence 
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Table 4 7 . Check one to Indicate your part In shaping the curriculum of the upccial education program. 




the curriculum and only 2.5% felt they had to follow closely the programs 
of special education without specifically trying to influence its develop- 
ment . 

By employer type, those in multi-county intermediate units reported 
the least freedom and by highest degree obtained individuals with doc- 
torates reported the greatest freedom. Those with the most years of 
experience seemed to modify and adapt curriculum more so than those with 
less experience. 

There was little difference between the responses of men and wotrsn 
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administrators. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Again, this question would be more fruitful if it revealed the 
nature of the "shaping" that the administrator actually does. How does 
he shape the curriculum? What does he do to influence practices? How 
does he interact to affect curricular reform or change? How successful 
is he in his attempts to alter current modes or methods of instruction? 
How does he use the freedom he purports to have? 

"Goodness of fit" tests of a number of curriculum development 
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Table Vt. what la the local policy vl t h regard to specific curriculum guides In special education programs? 
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change models, and subsequent effectiveness might well be made in view 
of the finding that seven out of ten feel free to "modify and adapt" 
the curriculum. 

What is the local policy with regard to specific curriculum guides in 
special education programs ? (Question 12) 

The move toward developing local curriculum guides for areas of 
exceptionality is somewhat recent. Although commercial materials have 
been on the market for years in some categories, attempts to relate 
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local programs to specific values, processes and products is quite new. 

Over one in three administrators report they have no specific cur- 
riculum guides. Another 12% say they are in the process of being devel- 
oped. The areas that seem to be most extensively developed are for the 
educable mentally retarded and trainable retarded. Guides for the edu- 
cable mentally retarded were reported by 52.6% of the administrators and 
guides for the trainable retarded by 29.2% of the respondents. Only 
4.7% reported guides in any of the other areas. 

There was little difference between men and women administrators on 
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this question; however, a slightly higher percentage of women than men 
seemed to be involved in developing guides (14.1/ compared to 11.1/). 
Those in larger districts and larger special education programs were 
much more likely to have developed guides for both educable and train- 
able mentally retarded than were those in smaller programs and units. 
Persons employed in educational cooperatives and multi— county inter 
mediate units reported "no specific curriculum guides" most often. 

Amount of formal education appeared to account for little variation, 
but years of experience revealed some differences. With the exception 
of five respondents with over 30 years of experience, the less experience 
the administrator had, the more likely programs were to have no guides, 
ar:d the more years of experience, the more likely units were to have 
guides in both educable and trainable mental retardation. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Are programs that use curriculum guides better in any way than 
programs that do not? Until research provides an answer to this ques- 
tion, it can only be assumed that they are. This would seem to be a 
prior question that needs study before the above data can be meaningful. 
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Indicate your role in selecting the instructional materials used in the 
special education program . (Question 67) 

At one time, it was common practice for the central staff to do 
most of the selecting of instructional materials. Recently, the trend 
has been to have those actually involved in the instructional program do 
the selecting. 

In order to find out the current practice in special education, the 
above question was asked. Administrators were directed to choose the 
response most appropriate for their situation. 

Nearly nine out of ten responded that they and their staff list the 
necessary materials. Only 3.2% indicated that the central office 
selects the instructional materials, and 4% indicated that teachers and 
instructional leaders performed that function, while 4.2% gave other 
answers . 

There was little difference accounted for by sex; however, the 
larger school systems seemed more inclined to use central office pur- 
chasing. County-wide, county intermediate and multi-county intermediate 
districts were more inclined toward central office purchasing. 
Suggestions for further investigation ; 

Little is known about instructional materials procurment procedures 
in either special education or general education. It would be interest- 
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Indicate your part In 



ing to see if the trend toward having staff play a predominant role in 
"selecting materials" occurs throughout education, or if it is unique to 
special education. 
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Indicate your part in determining the specific methods used by clinicians 
and teachers < (Question 69) 

An area of Increasing concern is the role that various members of 
the professional education team plays in determining specific teaching 
methods. In order to explore this area,. the administrator of special 
education was asked to respond to the statement which best described his 
role. The statements were: (a) Each individual determines his own 
methods; I have little part in making decisions; (b) Although no one can 

I ' 

make all decisions alone, I try to keep watch upon specific methods and 
to make sure that the bjetter methods are used; (c) While each staff mem- 
ber largely determines the methods he uses , I am consulted and I offer 
suggestions as I see fit; (d) Instruction supervisors and resource per- 
sons keep a close watch on methods to assure that the better methods are 
used. While I assist in this procedure, teachers look to them for direc- 
tion and help in instructional methods; (fe) Ultimately each individual 
makes his own decisions, but we depend a great deal upon group decisions. 

Over half (54%) of the respondents selected choice "c", indicating 
they consulted and offered suggestions. Nearly one in five indicated 
instructional supervisors and resource persons performed the major role 
with some assistance from the administrator (choice "d") . Almost five 
in one hundred indicated teachers determined their own methods and 
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Ta ble 5 0. Check one of the following to indicate your part In determining the fl f e ci f 1c methods, used by clinicians and teachers 
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nearly equal percentages said the administrator kept 
and group decisions were used a great deal (12.4%). 

Men seemed a little more willing for individual 
to make teaching method decisions than did women and 
smaller districts, 
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Those with the most years of experience seemed most willing to let 
groups decide, but least willing for individual teachers to make the 
decisions. The degree an individual held seemed to make little differ- 
ence, but there was some variation by type of employer. 
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Suggestions for further investigtioo : 

It seems likely that there may be a difference between the admin- 
istrator’s perception and teachers’ perceptions to this question. A 
study should investigate those perceptual or actual differences and 
the ramifications of any difference. 

It would also be useful to know something about adoption and dif- 
fusion of specific methods in special education, factors influencing 
adoption, the influence of "characteristics" of specific methods, 
rates of adoption and diffusion, the effect of differing climates on 
adoption. 

This area would also provide good data for exploring the question, 
"Given professional specialists who need to be supervised* is it best 
for the supervisor (particularly in technical tasks) to be of the same 
or different specialization?" 

Indicate your role in determining pupil placement in the special educa- 
tion program . (Question 70) 

How best to place students' in the special education program has 
long been debated. In order to assess current practice, each ' adminis- 
trator was asked to choose. one of the following responses: (a) Students 

are placed in accordance with required, system-wide policies. I exer- 
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else little influence; (b) I work constantly with the Ftaff to utilize a 
flexible approach to student placement; (c) It is the responsibility of 
the staff to develop and maintain pupil placement policies. I exercise 
little influence; (d) We use a screening committee. 

Half of the respondents indicated they worked with the staff to 
utilize a flexible approach to student placement. Over a third said 
they used a screening committee for placement. Nearly 12 in 100 reported 
that students were placed in accordance with system-wide policies and 
that they exercised little influence, and the remainder, 2.6%, responded 
that the staff had the responsibility for placement and they exercised 
little influence. 

There was no appreciable difference between the responses of men.- 
and women. Units with 100,000 to 199,000 A.D.M. were much more apt to 
use system-wide policies than were others (23.3%). Nearly half of the 
programs enrolling 600-999 students reported using screening committees 
compared to 25.8% of those with 2500-4999 special education students. 

County-wide (23.7%) and multi-county (22.6%) units were most likely 
to place students . according to system policies and county intermediate 
units were most , apt to let the faculty place students * 

Those with higher levels of training were most likely to utilize 
screening co mmi t tees and less likely to rely on system policies. 
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T*ble 5 1 * Check one of the following to indicate your role in determinin g P u £il placement in the special education program. 
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Those with the most years of experience tended to reflect the use 



itself, with or witl 



of system policies. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

One of the problems with this question is that it is not really 
clear what the dynamics implied in the choices are. For instance, what 
are flexible approaches? Do all respondents who chose that answer have 
the same placement process? Are all screening committees the same in 

size, function, responsibility, etc.? 

The examination of pupil placement practices is probably a study in 
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itself, with or without the administrator of special education as the 
focal point. 

In which way do you believe that you contribute most effectively to the 
improvement of the special education program? (Question 65) 

There is a continuing interest in the administrator's role in con- 
tributing to the improvement of the special education program. Seven 
specific activities were listed in the questionnaire and respondents were 
asked to check the one way in which they believe they contributed most 
effectively to the improvement of the special education program. 
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An overwhelming response (48.2%) indicated that nearly half of all 
respondents believe the single most effective way they contribute to the 
improvement of the special education program is by "helping to create a 
climate in which teachers, individually or collectively, are encouraged 
to experiment and share ideas." 

Following climate for innovation were: making the best use of 
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available resources (23.1%) and helping individuals solve problems (15.2%). 

Women administrators (7.9%) more so than men (3.8%) indicated that 
helping the staff to discover and use better instructional materials was 
an effective improvement. That choice was also more prevelant (15.4%) 
in 200,00 0+ school systems. 

"Continuous study of the factors in our program which affect learning 
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or instruction and relating my findings to the staff," had the highest 
response from administrators in very large districts. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

If administrators truly believe that creating a "climate" is the 
most important contribution they can make in improving special education, 
it would seem important that "climate" receive some research attention 
in special education. Replication of O.C.D.Q. studies as well as those 
that seek to identify additional climate dimensions in special education 
would be helpful. 

What kind of climate contributes most to improving instruction? 

That question should be of primary concern to researchers and adminis- 
trators. 



What impetus for innovations during the past three years h as resulted 
in significant changes of practice in your special educat ion program? 
(Question 66) 

One constantly hears about innovations that have been adopted during 
recent years, but little is known about the impetus behind these adop- 
tions. Since the administrator is ultimately the one who must approve 
changes, it was thought pertinent to discover to what source he attrib- 



utes new ideas. 
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2.6 


2.4 


1.3 


2.2 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1.5 




Profeaalonal reading 


40 

4.4Z 


4.2 


4.7 


6.7 


7.6 


3.7 


4.4 


3.9 


4.1 


3.3 


3.4 


7.7 


6.5 


3.1 


5*9 


7.1 


1.3 


3.2 


2.9 


0.0 


3.4 


5.2 


2.2 




Consultant a froa out- 
aide the achool ayaten 


77 

8.4Z 


8.3 


8.7 


13.3 


10.1 


11.1 


8.3 


1.6 


6.1 


6.6 


6.9 


7.7 


8.1 


16.3 


9.8 


7.1 


3.8 


8.6 


3.8 


6.5 


3.4 


8.6 


11.2 
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conventions 


11 

1.2Z 


0.9 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


6.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


3.2 


3.4 


1.3 


0.7 




StaLt confarancaa 


38 

4.2Z 


4.1 


4.3 


6.7 


5.1 


5.1 


5.4 


4.7 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


4.1 


7.2 


4.1 


3.8 


6.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


6.0 




Local workshopa 


68 

7.4Z 


7.6 


7.1 


6.7 


1.3 


9.2 


5.4 


7.9 


15.3 


4.9 


10.3 


7.7 


3.2 


4.1 


9.2 


8.2 


5.1 


9.7 


4.8 


9.7 


10.3 


5.6 


10.4 
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43 

4.7Z 


5.2 


3.6 
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7.6 


3.2 


6.3 


2.4 


7.1 


3.3 
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3.2 


5.1 


3.9 
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5.4 


5.7 


3.2 


0.0 


4.0 
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Parents or othar 
ccwalty contacts 


18 

2.0Z 


1.8 


1 

2.4 


0.0 


2.5 


0.9 


2.9 


0.8 


0.0 


3.3 


3.4 


7.7 


4.8 


2.0 


1.3 


0.6 


2.5 


0.0 


2.9 


6.5 


0.0 


2.0 


3.0 


( 


Federal research 

prograas 


22 

2.4Z 


2.1 


3.2 


6.7 


3.8 


2.3 


2.0 


0.8 


4.1 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.8 


2.0 


3.3 


2.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


6.5 


0.0 


3.2 


1.5 


( 


State departaents of 
public 1 oat ruction 


59 

6.5Z 


5.8 


8.3 


13.3 


6.3 


4.6 


7.3 


9.4 


3.1 


1.6 


10.3 


0.0 


4.8 


5.1 


6.5 


6.5 


11.4 


6.5 


5.7 


3.2 


3.4 


5.9 


9.7 




Stata f lading 
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7.6Z 


7.1 


8.7 


6.7 


16.5 


7.8 


4.4 


10.2 


5.1 


9.8 


6.9 


15.4 


9.7 


12.2 


7.2 


4.1 


8.9 


6.5 


8.6 


6.5 


6.9 


7.9 


9.0 
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16. 9Z 


16. 7 


17.0 


13.3 


7.6 


12.9 


21.5 


21.3 


19.4 


21.3 


13.8 


30.8 


9.7 


10.2 


14.4 


21.6 


19.0 


8.3 


22.9 


19.4 


27.6 


14.4 


17.9 


3: 


Stata legialative 
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6 

0.7Z 


0.8 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


1.3 


0.6 


0.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0/ 


c 


0 chars 


44 

4 .82 


3.5 


8.3, 


6.7 


6.3 


6.0 


3.4 


3.1 


6.1 


1.6 


10.3 


7.7 


8*1 


3.1 


5.2 


4.7 


5.1 


4.3 


6.7 


3.2 


6.9 


5.0 


3.0 


1C 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 153 or 14.4Z 


913 


659 


253 


15 


79 


217 


205 


127 


98 


61 


29 


13 


62 


98 


153 


170 


79 


93 


105 


31 


29 


556 


134 





ideas?" In what ways are they influenced? What sources contribute to 
their knowledge base? How are these ideas communicated? Another set of 
questions might ask how other listed sources contribute an impetus to 
innovate. It would be interesting to find out what innovations were 
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,ea of practice In your special education program? 
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1-3 


4-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


.0 


15.4 


29.0 


30.6 


22.2 


25.9 


29.1 


25.8 


29.5 


32.3 


34.5 


30.0 


17.9 


21.7 


28.0 


35.7 


66.7 


16.7 


18.9 


18.9 


31.4 


33.3 


22.8 


31.2 


29.5 


13.0 


60.0 


.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


2.6 


2.4 


1.3 


2.2 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1.5 


2.9 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.4 


2.9 


1.3 


0.0 


2.8 


1.2 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


.4 


7.7 


6.5 


3.1 


5.9 


7.1 


1.3 


3.2 


2.9 


0.0 


3.4 


5.2 


2.2 


5.8 


2.2 


0.0 

1 


0.0 


4.2 


2.7 


4.0 


3.6 


8.3 


3.9 


5.3 


4.0 


4.3 


0.0 


.9 


7.7 


8.1 


16.3 


9.8 


7.1 


3.8 


8.6 


3.8 


6.5 


3.4 


8.6 


11.2 


2.9 


8.6 


i 

10.7 


0.0 


4.2 


10.8 


9.1 


8.6 


5.0 


9.7 


6.8 


8.1 


17.4 
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.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


3.2 


3.4 


1.3 


0.7 


1.4 


1.1 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.7 


4.3 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


6.5 


4.1 


7.2 


4.1 


3.8 


6.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


6.0 


1.4 


6.5 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


2.7 


4.0 


5.1 


1.7 


2.2 


4.7 


7.5 


4.3 


0.0 


.3 


7.7 


3.2 


4.1 


9.2 


8.2 


5.1 


9.7 


4.8 


9.7 


10.3 


5.6 


10.4 


5.8 


14.0 


3.6 


0.0 


20.8 


8.1 


8.4 


7.6 


2.5 


7.0 


6.8 


9.8 


4.3 


0.0 


.4 


0.0 


3.2 


5.1 


3.9 


4.1 


6.3 


5.4 


5.7 


3.2 


0.0 


4.0 


6.0 


4.3 


7.5 


7.1 


0.0 


4.2 


8.1 


4.4 


4.6 


5.0 


5.6 


5.0 


2.9 


4.3 


0.0 


4 


7.7 


4.8 


2.0 


1.3 


0.6 


2.5 


0.0 


2.9 


6.5 


0.0 


2.0 


3.0 


0.0 


1.1 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


1.7 


3.3 


1.9 


1.8 


1.2 


4.3 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


4.8 


' 2.0 


3.3 


2.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


6.5 


0.0 


3.2 


1.5 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


2.9 


2.5 


1.4 


3.6 


1.7 


4.3 


0.0 


.3 


0.0 


4.8 


5.1 


6.5 


6.5 


11.4 


6.5 


5.7 


3.2 


3.4 


5.9 


9.7 


8.7 


3.2 


7.1 


0.0 


8.3 


10.8 


e.4 


5.3 


5.8 


6.4 


5.3 


8.7 


4.3 


20.0 


.9 


15.4 


9.7 


12.2 


7.2 


4.1 


8.9 


6.5 


8.6 


6.5 


6.9 


7.9 


9.0 


1.4 


6.5 


3.6 


0.0 


12.5 


8.1 


6.2 


7.8 


10.0 


8.6 


8.0 


4.6 


4.3 


20.0 


.8 


30.8 


9.7 


10.2 


14.4 


21.8 


19.0 


8.3 


22.9 


19.4 


27.6 


14.4 


17.9 


33.3 


14.0 


21.4 


33.3 


16.7 


18.9 


24.0 


12.4 


17.5 


21.4 


13.4 


14.5 


21.7 


0.0 


.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


1.3 


0.6 


0.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.3 


7.7 


8.1 


3.1 


5.2 


4.7 


5.1 


4.3 


6.7 


3.2 


6.9 


5.0 


3.0 


10.1 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


5.4 


5.1 


4.8 


4.2 


4.5 


4.7 


4.6 


8.7 


0.0 


<9 


13 


62 


98 


153 


170 


79 


93 


105 


31 


29 


556 


134 


69 


93 


28 


3 


24 


37 


275 


475 


120 


359 


337 


173 


23 
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Table 5 4* How do you approach trying out new idee*? 



Approach Used 
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Since I like to experi 
sent, 1 constantly 
encourage and help 
individuals to try 
innovations. 


317 

30.22 


29.5 


31.8 


23.8 


30.4 


26.6 


30.5 


30.1 


36.8 


26.9 


26.7 


30.8 


33.3 


27.9 


30.7 


28.5 


33.0 


26.4 


33.3 


19.4 


24.1 


30.8 


30.9 


I encourage our staff 
to look for new ideas; 


704 

67.02 


68.2 


64.0 


66.7 


68.5 


67.5 


67.8 


69.2 


62.3 


65.7 


73.3 


61.5 


61.3 


68.5 


68.2 


68.0 


64.8 


71.8 


65.0 


74.2 


75.9 


66.6 


65.8 


individuals report 
thea to our staff, we 
examine the research, 
diacusa our situation 
and agree on how we 
can try out the 
proposed idea. 
















































I aa inclined to think 
that aore attention 
ahould be paid to the 
eatabliahed special 
education program; too 
many new ideas tend to 
upatt the prograa. 


11 

1.02 


0.5 


2.4 


4.8 


0.0 


1.2 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


7.7 


2.7 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


0.0 


1.8 


0.8 


3.2 


0.0 


0.6 


2.6 


Other 


19 

1.82 


1.8 


1.7 


4.8 


1.1 


2.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


2.7 


0.6 


2.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.8 


3.2 


0.0 


2.1 


0.7 


1 TOTALS 
■ D.N.A. 15 or 1.4X 


1051 


764 


286 


21 


92 


252 


236 


143 


114 


67 


30 


13 


75 


111 


176 


200 


88 


110 


120 


31 


29 


640 


152 



How do you approach trying out new ideas ? (Question 68) 

A companion question to the one on impetus for innovations is that 
which asks, "How do you approach trying out new ideas? This presumes 
a role for the administrator of special education in actual implementa- 
tion and then asks, "How?" 

Of the three approaches given, the majority (67%) selected the 
second approach saying that they encouraged the staff to look for new 
ideas and then cooperatively tried to implement them. 
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Total Average Daily Membership' - Special Education 
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Tears Experience As A 
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4-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


26.7 


30.0 


33.3 


27,9 


30.7 


28.5 


33.0 


26.4 


33,3 


19.4 


24.1 


30.0 


30.9 


31,6 


29.6 


19.4 


20.0 


26.7 


44.9 


31.0 


28.5 


28.1 


32.0 


29.4 


28.4 


25,9 


20.0 


73,3 


61.5 


61,3 


68.5 


68.2 


68.0 


64.8 


71,8 


65.0 


74,2 


75,9 


66.6 


65.8 


63,3 


68.5 


80.6 


80,0 


70.0 


49.0 


66.5 


68.6 


69.6 


64.4 


67.8 


69,7 


74.1 


80.0 


0.0 


7.7 


2.7 


0,9 


0.6 


1,5 


0.0 


1,8 


0.8 


3,2 


0,0 


0.6 


2.6 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


2.0 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


1.4 


1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


2.7 


0.6 


2.0 


2.2 


0.0 


0.8 


3,2 


0.0 


2,1 


0,7 


5,0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


1.2 


2.1 


1.5 


2.2 


1.8 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


30 


13 


75 


111 


176 


200 


88 


110 


120 


31 


29 


640 


152 


79 


106 


31 


5 


30 


49 


316 


544 


135 


416 


385 


201 


27 
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Three in ten said "Since I like to experiment, I constantly encour- 
age and help individuals try innovations," and one in one hundred said, 
"I am inclined to think that more attention should be paid to the estab- 
lished special education program; too many ideas tend to upset the pro- 
gram." 

Those with the greatest experience tended to be more staff centered 
(second option) as did those with higher levels of education. Multi- 
county intermediate units also tended to be high on staff encouragement 



Tabic 5 5. I have an opportunity to explain and defend our plans .before those who make the final decisions related to budget 




(80.6%) . 

Little difference was revealed by the other comparisons. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

It is possible that the second approach is a programmed response 
because of the strong emphasis on democratic administration in the lit- 
erature. On the other hand, there is some evidence that special educa- 
tion, more so than general education, is experienced in the team approach 
to trying out new methods . Case studies of how administrators actually 
try out new ideas would be helpful to others interested in this process . 
In addition, the relationship between preferred approaches and behav- 
ioral, value, and philosophy orientations might have general value for 
administration. Process behavior (approach) might well be considered 
an explicit effectiveness criterion. Ultimate relationships 



between approach an 
in education. 
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00.0 


80.2 


81.4 


86.1 


85.6 


73.3 


06.7 


78.6 


79.7 


87.2 


83.0 


90.3 


100.0 


70.0 


70.2 


75.2 


82.3 


86.7 


75.6 


82.7 


83.6 


92.6 


100.0 


k38. 7 


23.1 


28.4 


23.4 


20.0 


19.8 


18.6 


13.9 


14.4 


26.7 


13.3 


21.4 


20.3 


12.8 


17.0 


9.7 


0.0 


30.0 


29.8 


24.8 


17.7 


13.3 


24.4 


17.3 


16.4 


7.4 
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13 


74 
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30 
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I have an opportunity to explain and defend our plans before those who 
make the final decisions related to budget . (Question 62) 

The opportunity to explain and defend the special education budget 
before those who make the final decisions related to the budget is essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of priority and needs . 

Since those who administer special programs are usually in competi- 
tion for scarce resources, personal contact becomes even more important. 

This study reveals that four out of five administrators have an 
opportunity to explain and defend their budget, but there is some vari- 
ance when certain factors are taken into account. 
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Men (83.3%) are given greater opportunities than are women (71.8%). 
Those with larger programs are more involved in explaining and defending 
than are those in smaller ones. Those with higher degrees and those 
with more experience are more involved than those with lesser degrees 
and experience. 

Intermediate units and cooperatives allow special education admin- 
istrators to explain and defend budgets more than do local and county 
districts . 

Suggestions for further' investigation ; 

Tables 45 and 55 when viewed together point out a dicotomy that 
seems to exist between planning and budgeting, a strange paradox for 
functions that are so closely related. The data appears to indicate 
that administrators of special education are permitted to plan programs, 
but not always be involved in the budgeting process to explicate those 
p Ians . 

If this data is correct, it presents a problem that could be very 
serious and begs further investigation. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATIC 

In many ways , the special education program is shaped by the environment in w 
and the character of its population, the type and size of the administrative unit, 
at which they are offered are all factors which serve to differentiate special edi 
the impact of these factors, the following questions were asked. 



Are you employed by: (a) Local school district, (b) County-wide school 

district, (c) Educational cooperative unit, (d) County inter mediate, 

(e) Multi-county intermediate, (f) Local school and university, or 
(g) other? (Question 8) 

Of the total sample (1066), 61.1% or 648 of the respondents were 
employed by local school districts, 14.9% or 158 by county-wide school 
districts, 10.3% or 109 by county intermediate districts, 7.5% or 79 by 
educational cooperative units, 2.9% or 31 by multi-county units, .5% 
or 5 by local school and university cooperative and 2.8% or 30 by "other." 

Six respondents failed to designate their employer. 

The largest percentage discrepancy between male and female employ- 
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Throughout th< 
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CHAPTER VII 

TIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

tion program is shaped by the environment in which it exists. The type of community 
the type and size of the administrative unit, the number of programs and the levels 
ctors which serve to differentiate special education programs. In order to explore 
lowing questions were asked. 



) County-wide school 
nty intermediate, 
university, or 

e respondents were 
county-wide school 
ricts, 7.5% or 79 by 
county units, .5% 

2.8% or 30 by "other." 
oyer. 

e and female employ- 



ment patterns was in the county-wide school districts which employed 
23.5% of the female administrative work force but only 11.6% of the 
male. However, this was the only unit where the actual ’'number" of men 
and women employed was the same. 

Throughout the comparisons, it will be noted that the smallest and 
largest categories of the variable "Total Average Daily Membership" tend 
to vary considerably. Possibly, this can be accounted for by looking at 
the constituency of those samples. 

The smallest category, 1-999, differs from other categories by 
having the large percentage (17.4%) of persons whose employers are clas- 
sified as "other." This is three times more "others" than the next 
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Table 5 6. Are you employed by7 
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648 

61.12 


62.1 


58.4 


56.5 


79.3 


76.0 


62.4 


54.9 


43.0 


45.6 


45.2 


25.0 


County-Wide School 
District 


158 

14.92 


11.6 


23.5 


13.0 


13.0 


12.8 


11.8 


13.4 


20.2 


26.5 


19.4 


16.7 


Educational Coopera- 
tive Unit 


79 

7.52 


8.3 


4.8 


Q.O 


2.2 


5.4 


8.0 


10.6 


13.2 


11.8 


6.5 


0.0 


County Intermediate 


109 

10.32 


11.1 


8.2 


13.0 


4.3 


3.5 


10.1 


10.6 


14.9 


11.8 


22.6 


58.3 


Multi-County Inter- 
mediate 


31 

2.92 


3.5 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


5.9 


4.9 


3.5 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


Local School and 
University 


5 

0.52 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


Other 


30 

2.82 


2.5 


3.8 


17.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


5.6 


4.4 


2.9 


3.2 


.0.0 


TOTALS 
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72.7 

14.3 

2.6 

3.9 

1.3 

0.0 

5.2 

77 



largest category 

The largest category, 200,000+, is uniquely different in that 
nearly three-fifths (58.3%) of the constituency in that category are 

county intermediate school districts . 

Both the smallest and the largest are much more homogeneous than 

the other categories. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It is quite probable that variables other than those chosen for 
this study would better discriminate between types of employing units. 
There appears to be unique differences which would be accounted for in 
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50.7 
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52.1 
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65.2 


56.1 


64.1 


64.4 


60.7 


80.0 
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13.4 


20.2 


26.5 


19.4 


16.7 


14.3 


13.0 


13.6 


11.1 


14.4 


15.6 


17.6 
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23.2 
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16.1 


15.7 
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16.7 
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15.6 
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11.7 
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0.0 


0.0 
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10.6 


14.9 


11.8 


22.6 


58.3 


3.9 


4.3 


7.3 


7.0 


10.0 


11.9 


16.0 


16.1 


26.7 


16.3 


10.9 
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7.9 


11.9 
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14.3 
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3.5 
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3.4 


4.0 
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0.0 


0.0 
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4.1 
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1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 
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0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


1.1 


0.0 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 
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the way different units are organized, funded, staffed, etc. The whole 
question of "effectiveness" of "different" types of organizations in 
special education needs thorough investigation, if not in a comparative 
study at least on some "quality" basis. 

What is the total pupil enrollment A.D.M. (Fall 1969) of the school dis- 
trict^) you serve ? (Question 2) 

The median size of the unit of the 983 respondents who supplied 
A.D.M. was 8,000-14,999 students. About one in four of the respondents 

were in a unit of that size; 37.9% of the respondents were in smaller 

.• * 

■ - V.;. A 
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Table 5 7 . What la the total Pupil enrolliaeot A.D.H. (Fall 1969) of the achool dlattlct(a) you aerve? 




units and 37.6% were in larger. 

In the smallest category, 1-999, fourteen were local school dis- 
tricts, three were county-wide school districts, three were county 
intermediate districts and four were some "other" type of unit. 

The largest category, 200,000+, contained three local school dis- 
tricts, two county-wide school districts and seven county intermediate 
districts . 

When comparing size of the district with the type of unit (employer) , 



we find that 46 . 6% 
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of the school district(s) you serve? 
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2.3 
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12.1 


8.3 


2.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


26.2 


8.7 


8.7 


7.7 


10.1 


9.3 


7.9 


11.5 


0.0 


0.0 


26.9 


20.5 


8.3 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


32.4 


22.9 


18.7 


9.6 


10.3 


0.0 


11.5 


19.0 


29.5 


26.8 


20.0 


26.0 


29.3 


22.6 


15.4 


0.0 


16 .5 


39.4 


26.1 


30.3 


17.1 


3.4 


10.0 


24.5 


19.4 


25.3 


25.5 


48.3 


50.0 


7.7 


21.4 


27.5 


24.0 


18.5 


29.6 


.'0.3 


24.2 


7.7 


40.0 


5.3 


19.2 


28.4 


30.3 


23.1 


3.4 


0.0 


17.9 


13.2 


20.0 


16.0 


24 4 1 


0.0 


30.8 


14.3 


12.8 


13.8 


23.1 


14.7 


13.8 


16.3 


3.8 


40.0 


2.9 


8.3 


19.3 


20.2 


30.8 


24.1 


3.3 


8.1 


16.0 


20.0 


18.1 


13.8 


25.0 


19.2 


7.1 


10.4 


13.6 


7.7 


10.8 


13.2 


10.0 


11.5 


0.0 


0.6 


1.0 


2.3 


8.3 


20.5 


44.8 


26.7 


5.1 


12.5 


10.7 


8.5 


3.4 


0.0 


7.7 


7.1 


3.0 


7.5 


13.8 


4.9 


7.0 


7.9 


30.8 


20.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.7 


20.7 


33.3 
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0.0 


25.0 
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0.0 


0.0 


1.0 
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3.8 
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130 


388 


355 
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26 


5 



e local school dis- 
hree were county 
type of unit. 

•ee local school dis- 
i county intermediate 

type of unit (employer) , 



we find that 46.6% of the local school districts fall below the median 
A.D.M. category in the study, as do 33.3% of the county-wide school dis- 
tricts, 21.4% of the education cooperative units, 17.1% of the county 
intermediate units, 10.3% of the multi-county units, and none of the 
four reported local school districts and university cooperatives. 

Viewed differently, local schools comprise 28.9% of the larger 
categories, county-wide school districts 47.3%, educational cooperative 
units 53.4%, county intermediate units 57.4%, multi-county intermediate 
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units 41.3%, and local school district and university cooperative 50%. 

Those administrators with doctorates tend to be employed in the 
larger units; 28.5% below the median, 18.5% within the median and 53% 
above the median. Those with bachelor's degrees tend to be employed in 
smaller units; 47.6% below the median, 21.4% within the median, and 
30.9% above the median. 

Administrators of special education with the most years of experi- 
ence are employed in the larger units. Of those with 30 or more years 
of experience, (uve in this study), 40% were in the median category 
and 60% were in categories above the median. Respondents with 20-29 
years of experience were distributed: 61.4% above the median and 30.7% 
below. The group with 10-19 years of experience were distributed; 32.6% 
below the median, 24.2% within the median and 43.1% above the median. 
Special education administrators with 4-9 years of experience were dis- 
tributed; 31.1% below the median, 20.3% within the median and 38.5% 
above the median. Responses from administrators with 1-3 total years 
experience indicated that 38.2% were employed in units below the median 
category (8,000—14,999), 29.6% within the median and 32.2% in the cate- 
gories above the median. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

As yet, there have been few studies in special education that relate 
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the size of the unit, the size of the program or the type of the unit to 
questions of efficiency or effectiveness. 

How would you characterize the community which your school district p)r 
program(sQ serves ? (Question 6) 

As you will note from studying Table 58, special education programs 
are found in every type of local setting. The question that explored 
the character of the community listed six categories and remained open- 
ended for respondents to mention other types. You will note that 12 
other types were mentioned in that way . 

The majority of the respondents (48.9% or 512) administer programs 
in small cities with a population of 10,000-500,000. The next highest 
percentage (15.3% or 160) was in small towns of 1,000-10,000 population 
and 7.2% or 75 were in large cities of 500,000+ populations. 

Women tended most often to be employed ins small towns (16.7%), 
small cities (49.8%) and large cities (9.8%). Men were employed in: 
small towns (14.8%), small cities (48.5%) and large cities (6 . 2%) ] i 

As would be expected, the larger units (A.D.M.) were found in the 
totally incorporated areas with the exception of county units. That is , 
also true of the larger programs, the administrators with doctorates 
and those with the most years of special education administration. 
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Tabic 5 8 . How would you chnracterlie the community which yout echool dlettlct [or program (e)] eervee? 
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75 

7.2* 


6.2 
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4,3 


1.1 


0.8 


2,5 


2.1 


4.4 


28.8 


67.7 


58.3 


1.3 
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21,9* 
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20.9 


39.1 


59.4 


27,4 


19.1 


14.0 


8.9 
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35.5 
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15.7 
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Suggestions for further investigation : 

Comparison with census or other school enrollment data would answer 
the question: "Is special education evenly or proportionately distrib- 

uted throughout the American public school system? 



How would you characterize your school district popu lation? (Question 7) 
Evidence is mounting to substantiate the contention that the United 
States is rapidly becoming more pluralistic. 
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This phenomenon has many overtones for special education, especially 
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ment data would answer 
portionately distrib- 



pulation? (Question 7) 
ention that the United 

1 education, especially 




in the area of leadership. To better understand the emergent nature of 
this pluralism, a question was raised to probe the character of the 
school population. Respondents were asked to check one of five catego- 
ries that best described the cultural background of their school dis- 
trict population. 

Slightly more than one out of three respondents (35. 6Z) reported a 
wide diversity of cultural background in the population that they 
served, and more than 23% reported some diversity of cultural back- 
ground. Twenty— one percent checked "typical heterogeneous community." 
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35.6% 


34.5 


38.2 


26.1 


16.7 


26.1 


32.9 


33.6 


40.7 


67.2 


74.2 


84.6 


22.7 


21.9 


26.4 


37.1 


43.2 


33.6 


40.8 


54.8 


80.0 


31.7 


43.9 
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23.8% 


23.9 


23.6 


26.1 


27.8 


26.1 


26.6 


23.8 


29.2 


11.9 


6.5 


7.7 


14.7 


31.6 


24.7 


24.9 


29.5 


27.3 


21.7 


19.4 


3.3 


23.6 


23.2 
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backgrounda; predomi- 
nantly dlaadvantagad 


63 

6.0% 


6.0 


5.9 


0.0 


17.8 


6.2 


6.3 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


9.3 


6.1 


9.6 


5.1 


4.5 


5.5 


4.2 
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6.7 
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17.7 
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26.7 
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16.1 


10.0 


21.9 
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TOTALS 

D.N.A. 14 or i.3% 


1052 


763 


288 


23 


90 


257 


237 


143 


113 


67 


31 


13 


75 


114 


178 


197 


88 


110 


120 


31 


30 


644 


155 





Sixty- three respondents (6%) said they administered programs in 
communities that were homogeneous, but predominately disadvantaged, 
while 13.4% reported homogeneous cultural populations with few disadvan- 
taged. 

Little difference was noted when comparisons were made utilizing 
the variables sex or years of experience, but interesting differences 
appeared in size of program, type of employer and highest degree obtained. 

In general, the larger the special education program, the greater 
the diversity of cultural background. 

When comparing the variable "highest degree attained" to communities 
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with a homogeneous background, a rather paradoxical statistic emerges. 

In "homogeneous population, predominantly disadvantaged ," the percentage 
of the respondent group with bachelor degrees is 14% compared to 5.8% 
who have the doctorate. In communities with a homogeneous population, 
predominantly not disadvantaged » the bachelors' group percentage is 8 
compared to 20*4% of the doctorates. This seems to reinforce the con- 
tention of some that those who have the greatest needs are often slighted 
because "need" is often not the most compelling determlnent of who 
receives service* 
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Table 6 0 » Whet la the total enrollment la the apeclal education program(a)? (A.D.M. Fall 1969) 
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1-49 


77 

8. IX 


6.4 


12.6 


60.0 


33.7 


12.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


9.5 


6.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


0.0 


50-99 


115 
12, IX 


11,9 


12.6 


0.0 


34.8 


28.2 


3.1 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.8 


11.0 


5.3 


5.6 


7.4 


0.0 


100-199 


176 
18. 7X 


20.6 


13.4 


20.0 


22.5 


27.4 


27.6 


6.7 


4.8 


1.7 


3.6 


0.0 


19.7 


17.6 


16.0 


14.6 


22.2 


40.0 


200-399 


200 
21. OX 


22.3 


16.9 


15.0 


5.6 


21.0 


33.8 


27.6 


15.4 


3.3 


7.1 


0.0 


22.4 


16.2 


26.7 


15.7 


29.6 


20.0 


400-599 


91 

9.5X 


9.2 


10.6 


0.0 


2.2 


7.3 


10.2 


18.7 


16.3 


3.3 


0.0 


9.1 


8.7 


9.6 


12.0 


10. 1 


7.4 


20.0 


600-999 


110 

11.5X 


11.5 


11.6 


5.0 


0.0 


3.6 


14.7 


24.6 


21.2 


15.0 


0.0 


16.2 


8.8 


12.5 


22.7 


14.6 


18.5 


0.0 


1.000-2.499 


121 

12.7X 


12.2 


14.2 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


8.9 


20.1 


34.6 


40.0 


32.1 


0.0 


10.5 


15.4 


13.3 


21.3 


11.1 


20.0 


2.500-4.999 


31 

3.3X 


3.0 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


6.7 


21.7 


21.4 


0.0 


2.9 


4.4 


1.3 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


5,000+ 


30 

3. IX 


2.9 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.0 


13.3 


35.7 


72.7 


2.6 


5.1 


0.0 


9.0 


0.0 


0.0 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 113 or 10. 6Z 


953 


698 


254 


20 


69 


248 


225 


134 


104 


60 


26 


11 


588 


136 


75 


89 


27 


5 



Suggestions for further Investigation : 

Further study of this phenomenon, especially as it relates to pro- 
gram and staff quality, is clearly needed as exceptionalities tend to 
be exaggerated among the disadvantaged. 

Whet is the total enrollment in the special education program(s) ? 

(A.D.M. Fall 1969) (Question 3) 

The median size of the special education programs in this study was 
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cation progre»(a)7 (A.D.H. Fxil 1969) 
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1.7 


0.0 
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9.5 


6.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


0.0 


14.6 


20.5 


7.3 


6.7 


3.3 


9.3 


6.7 


7.4 


4.3 


0.0 


28.2 


3.1 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.6 


11.0 


5.3 


5.6 


7.4 


0.0 


7.4 


20.5 


14.6 


11.1 


6.6 


13.2 


13.9 


6.9 


13.0 


0.0 


27.4 


27.6 


6.7 


4,8 


1.7 


3.6 


0.0 


19.7 


17.6 


16.0 


14.6 


22.2 


40.0 


14.8 


9.1 


20.6 


18.1 


20.7 


19.1 


20.0 


17.1 


13.0 


0.0 


21.0 


33.8 


27.6 


15.4 


3.3 


7.1 


0.0 


22.4 


16.2 


26.7 


15.7 


29.6 


20.0 


7.4 


22.7 


22.3 


21.7 


13.2 


25.1 


19.1 


17.7 


8.7 


20.0 


7.3 


10.2 


18.7 


16.3 


3.3 


0.0 


9.1 


8.7 


9.6 


12.0 


10.1 


7.4 


20.0 


18.5 


9.1 


9.8 


9.5 


9.9 


10.3 


8.7 


8.6 


8.7 


40.0 


3.6 


14.7 


24.6 


21.2 


15.0 


0.0 


18.2 


8.8 


12.5 


22.7 


14.6 


18.5 


0.0 


16.5 


4.5 


10.8 


11.5 


16.5 


11.1 


10.4 


15.4 


13.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.9 


20.1 


34.6 


40.0 


32.1 


0.0 


10.5 


15,4 


13.3 


21.3 


11.1 


20.0 


11.1 


11.4 


10.8 


12.7 


17.4 


9.0 


15.1 


14.9 


8.7 


20.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


6.7 


21.7 


21.4 


0.0 


2.9 


4.4 


1.3 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


7.4 


2.3 


2.1 


3.8 


4.1 


0.6 


4.6 


4.0 


17.4 


20.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.0 


13.3 


35.7 


72.7 


2.6 


5.1 


0.0 


9.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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1.7 


3.0 


6.3 


2.1 
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8.0 
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>tionalities tend to 



:ion program(s)? 



^raus in this study was 



200-399 students A.D.H. Two hundred (21%) of the responses were dis- 
tributed in that category. Thus, the average program would contain 
about 300 children. 

Women tend to administer slightly larger programs than do men 
(44. 4Z) of the women above the median; 38.8% of the men). 

As would be expected, the larger the attendance unit, the larger 
the special education program. 

There appears to be a strong relationship between placement of 
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persons with highest degrees and the size of the program. Fifty-six 
percent of those with doctorates are employed in programs larger than 
the median, as opposed to 40.5% of those with a master's degree plus a 
year, 35.2% of those with a master's degree and 27.3% of those posses- 
sing only a bachelor's degree. 

As revealed in other tables, those with the most years of adminis- 
trative experience are employed by the largest districts. 

Suegestions for further investigation : 

Is there a relationship between the "quality" of the special educa- 
tion programs, the training level of the administrator or the size of 
the programs? 

How would vou characterize the basic org anizational pattern of the 

special education classes? (Question 5) 

Professionals in special education have for many years been con- 
cerned with organizational arrangements that enhance the educational 
opportunities for children. In this regard, there has been considerable 
experimentation in varying the organizational pattern of the classes. 

In the question that provided data for this discussion, special 
education administrators were asked to characterize the basic organiza- 
tional pattern of their special education classes. Places to check 
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self-contained or integrated were provided and the third option was to 
check "other" and specify what "other" was. 

From the data, the most popular arrangement was self-contained 
classrooms (43.3%). Following self-contained arrangements were inte- 
grated classroom (28.1%) and then both self-contained and integrated 
classrooms (19 . 3%) . 

A basic self-contained classroom organization appeared to be uti- 
lized more by women administrators (49.5%) than men (42.9%) with the 
reverse holding true for integrated classes (31.5% men; 20.5% women). 
Women (7.3%) tended more often to direct programs that have integrated 
high school classes and self-contained elementary classes than did 
men (2.7%) . 

In general, the smaller the program, the more apt the classes are 
to be basically self-contained. The median size programs are the ones 
most apt to utilize resource rooms and itinerate teachers as their basic 
organizational patterns although few of these patterns were reported 
(five programs were basically resource rooms and three were basically 
itinerate) . 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It is not clear from either this or other investigations just what 
impact various organizational arrangements have upon teaching or learning 
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T»bla 6 1# How would you characterize the basic organizational pattern of the epeclal education claaaea? 
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42.9 
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49.5 


46.5 
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40.8 


44.1 


44.6 


53.3 


50.0 


57.9 
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43.3 


45.2 


39.6 


36.4 
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37.9 


35.7 
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Integrated 
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28.1% 


31.1 
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26.9 
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in special education. Furthermore, when respondents were asked to check 
the basic organizational pattern, the data does not shed light on pro- 
grams or combinations that are also used in addition to the basic one 
and with what results. 

Clearly, questions about organizational arrangements (purpose and 
results) should be investigated, but in empirical settings rather than 
status studies. 

Another researchable question is whether some arrangement other than 
the self-contained classroom is a function of size (efficiency of opera- 
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tion) which smaller programs cannot afford or if there is an educational 
philosophy difference attributable to some other variable. 

How many (full time equivalency) special education positions (not count- 
ing your own) are under your direction ? (Question 4) 

Six out of ten respondents administer programs that contained 0-24 
full time professions in special education. One out of five have 25-49 
full time equivalency positions in their program and one in eight have 
50-99. Only 7.7Z administer programs with 100 or more full time profes- 
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sionals . 

There was little difference by sex, but noticeable differences by 
highest degree obtained and years of experience as a special education 
administrator. As indicated in previous tables concerned with the size 
of the district and size of the program, those with the most years of 
experience and the highest degrees administer the largest programs in 
tenns of both students and professional personnel. 

Sug gestions for further investigation : 

The data from this question is practically worthless as it was 
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analyzed. Span of control questions related to: supervisory effective- 

ness, staff size, program size or quality would be much more revealing. 

Indicate the area-** of exceptionality and levels in which you have an 
administrative authority . (Question 13) 

In order to obtain a picture of special education both horizontally 
(areas of exceptionality) and vertically (organizational level) the 
matrix in Table 63 was devised. Thus, in this study, if a respondent 
reported a program (disability category) at all six levels: pre-school, 
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T«bl« 63. Check th* artu of exceptionality and levels In which yoo have «n administrative resp«»aibllity. 




TOTALS 



E I 



3334 



2539 



2119 I 2165 I 2141 



| 2261 | 755 J 



2173 



65 I 137 



17 



62 



“These totals represent progress in each area of exceptionality by orgmitational level. 
^These totals represent total programs of exceptionality in each oTgmitational level. 



kindergarten, elementary, intermediate, secondary and adult, it would 
be counted as six programs. Using this formula, the 1,066 respondents 
reported 20,886 programs, or a mean of 19.6 programs per respondent. 

Using the above formula, the areas of exceptionality reported most 
often were: educable mentally retarded (3334), speech handicapped <2865), 

trainable mentally retarded (2539), emotionally disturbed (2261), learn- 
ing disabilities (2173), visually handicapped (2165), aurally handi- 
capped (2141), orthopedically handicapped (2119) and intellectually 



O gifted (755). 
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The greatest nunfcer of programs occured at the elementary level 
(5681) , followed by the intermediate level (5263) , the secondary level 
(4500), the kindergarten level (3467), the pre-school level (1642), and 
the adult level (333). 

In addition to the programs in the nine given areas, respondents 
listed 534 additional programs at the six levels. Of those 534 pro- 
grams, 324 were included in the matrix in the following seven catego- 
ries: remedial reading, homebound, disadvantaged, socially maladjusted, 

psychological service, detention and slow learner. The remainder of 
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the programs (210) were Included in the tabl<* under "other.” 

At the pre-school level, the three areas that were checked most 
often were: aurally handicapped (294), speech handicapped (260), and 

orthopedically handicapped (211). Of the nine given areas, those which 
were checked least often were learning disabilities (135) and programs 
for the intellectually gifted (44). 

At the kindergarten level, all programs are offered to a great 
extent with programs for the speech handicapped and educable mentally 
retarded the most prolific and those for the intellectually gifted the 
least. Considering the fact that many states do not have kindergarten 
as a part of the public school system, the 3,467 programs at that level 
indicate a strong desire to start exceptionality programs as early as 
possible. 

As might be predicted, the greatest number of programs (5681) are 
at the elementary level. It is at this level that programs for the 
educable mentally retarded and trainable mentally retarded occur most 
frequently. Of course, these programs continue to be strong at the inter- 
mediate and secondary levels as well. Also, noticeably strong are pro 
grams for the emotionally disturbed. 

Unfortunately, all categories of remediation seem to diminish at 
the intermediate level and even more so at the secondary level. This 
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vould seem to imply that older children have been cured; however, it is 
likely that there are other factors involved. 

It is interesting to note that all programs are offered at the 
adult level at least to a limited extent. The programs found most often 
are trainable mentally retarded (68), and educable mentally retarded 
(56) . A surprise finding revealed that there were 19 programs for the 
intellectually gifted at the adult level. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

As yet, program growth has not been the subject of intensive in- 
vestigation in special education. Ex post facto analysis of growth 
would be interesting and generally informative. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE SPECIAL EDUG 

Often both the efficiency and effectiveness of the administrator is diminish! 
administrative or program. The questions posed in this section of the study were 
of special education perception of the adequacy of resources available to him. 



How would you describe your office? (Question 50) 

In describing their offices, 64.5% of the respondents indicated 
they consider their facilities exceptionally good or satisfactory. 
The remaining 35% reported a lack of space (14.6%), a lack of equip- 
ment (7%), just room for a desk, not much else (6.7%), or have no 
real office, space shared (7.1%). 

The principal difference in the answers when comparing the data 
by sex occurred in the category 'Have no real office, share space”, 
where 12.2% of the women checked this response compared to only 5.2% 
of the men. 

Satisfaction with office facilities was related to the highest 
degree obtained, the size of the district and size of the program. 
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(effectiveness of the administrator is diminished by lack of resource 
stions posed in this section of the study were designed to probe the 
the adequacy of resources available to him. 
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Over 70% of those with doctorates considered their facilities as excep- 
tionally good or satisfactory compared to 55.3% of those with a bach- 
elor's degree. Stated another way, only 2.2% of those with a doctor's 
degree said they had no real office space, compared to 19.1% of those 
at the bachelor's level. By size of district, 91.7% of those in the 
largest category (200,000+ A.D.M.) reported facilities as exceptional or 
satisfactory compared to 40% of those in the smallest category (1-999 
A.D.M.) . 

Administrators employed by county intermediate units (54.2%) and 
multi-county units (53.3%) reported the lowest percentages of excep- 
tional or satisfactory responses, also the highest percentages of "no 
real space" response. 
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The nunfcer of years of experience as a special education adminis- 
trator seemed to bear little on satisfactions . 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

This type of question raises others in the broad area of perquisites. 
It also relates generally to factors such as morale and climate. In 
addition, it may influence "satisficiers" and performance efficiency. 



Do you have adequate secretarial help? (Question 52) 

Nearly 65% of the administrators indicated they had adequate secre- 
tarial help. However, there was a variance by sex, with only 57.2% of 
0 *-he women reporting adequate help compared to 67.2% of the men. VIII-2 
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Those employed in county— wide school units reported the least satis 
faction, and those in local school districts - university co-ops and 
educational cooperative units the most. 

As might be expected, there exists a relationship in a positive 
direction between highest degree obtained and adequate secretarial help. 

Administrators with over twenty years of experience report the 
highest percentage of adequate secretarial help responses. 

Ninety-six percent of the administrators reported between one and 
four full time equivalent secretaries; however a majority (63.4%) repor- 
ted only one. 
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36.6 


61.4 


19.3 


34.0 


24.1 


44.7 


67. 


2 


171 

20.31 


21.9 


15.7 


24.3 


9.5 


19.4 


21.7 


18.9 


30.7 


14.3 


22.2 


11.1 


12.0 


16.7 


19.6 


17.6 


23.0 


19.3 


27.1 


20.0 


17.4 


20.2 


14. 


3 


47 

9.01 


9.2 


7.4 


0.0 


9.5 


3.3 


7.1 


13.9 


12.9 


9.9 


7.4 


22.2 


2.0 


5.1 


2.9 


7.9 


5.3 


9.1 


16.8 


28.0 


13.0 


8.3 


3. 


4 


34 

4.11 


4.7 


2.0 


3.3 


1.7 


0.3 


1.4 


6.6 


9.9 


16.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


3.0 


7.9 


1.1 


9.3 


12.0 


13.0 


4.0 


3. 


3 


12 

1.41 


1.3 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.1 


2.3 


2.0 


3.6 


7.4 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


3.4 


2.8 


0.0 


8.7 


1.1 


2. 


4 


7 

0.91 


0.9 


0.3 


3.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


2.0 


0.0 


7.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.3 


2.3 


1.9 


0.0 


4.3 


0.6 


1. 


7 


4 

0.31 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.* 


0.0 


0.3 


1.6 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


0.2 


l.< 


9 


2 
































1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


o.< 




0.21 


0.3 


0.0 










































9 


9 

1.11 


t.l 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


5.4 


7.4 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.9 


4.0 


13.0 


0.8 


l.< 


TOTALS 

t>.W. A. 230 •* 71.41 


934 


437 


199 


19 


59 


201 


194 


122 


101 


54 


27 


9 


SO 


79 


140 


165 


76 


89 


107 


25 


23 


530 


10! 



Suggestions for further investigation : 

While possibly of little theoretical value, studies comparing 
available resources of other programs in schools with special education 



might dramatize the 
of resource need. 
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49.1 


55.6 


94.0 


76.9 


76.4 


70.9 


56.6 


61.4 


39.3 


36.0 


26.1 


64.7 


67. & 


62.1 


57.5 


50.0 


25.0 


61.9 


78.8 


72.9 


61.2 


48.7 


70.3 


62.4 


55.3 


50.0 


33.3 


22.2 


11.1 


12.0 


16.7 


19.6 


17.6 


25 JO 


19.3 


27.1 


20.0 


17.4 


70.2 


16.2 


14.7 


76.2 


70.8 


50.0 


28.6 


15.2 


18.6 


22.3 


17.7 


16.9 


23.9 


70.5 


13.6 


0.0 


7.4 


22.2 


2.0 


5.1 


2.9 


7.9 


5.3 


9.1 


16.9 


29.0 


13.0 


8.3 


3.9 


7.6 


11.2 


16.7 


0.0 


4.8 


3.0 


5.1 


8.7 


12.4 


5.9 


7.6 


11.9 


9.1 


66.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


3.0 


7.9 


1.1 


9.3 


12.0 


13.0 


4.0 


3.9 


4.5 


3.7 


4.2 


25.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.8 


4.9 


8.8 


4.1 


3.8 


4.3 


9.1. 


0« f > 


7.4 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


3.4 


2.8 


0.0 


8.7 


1.1 


2.9 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


2.1 


0.2 


4.4 


1.6 


1.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


7.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.3 


2.3 


1.9 


0.0 


4.3 


0.6 


1.9 


1.5 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


2.7 


0.0 


0.3 


3.1 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


0.2 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


0.3 


0.3 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.9 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


4.5 


0.0 


7.4 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


1.9 


4.0 


13.0 


0.8 


1.9 


3.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


3.5 


0.9 


0.3 


1.9 


9.1 


0.0 


27 


9 


50 


79 


140 


165 


76 


99 


107 


25 


23 


530 


105 


66 


80 


24 


4 


21 


33 


236 


448 


113 


320 


314 


161 


22 


3 



might dramatize the plight of special education and be used as evidence 
tudies comparing of resource need. 

Lth special education 
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Type 


Checked By 
Respondent 




No. 


% 




College graduate with special 
secretarial training 


37 


3.7 


Table 67. 


Graduate of business school 


234 


23.3 


What is the 


or college 


686 


68.2 


usual type of 


High school graduate with 


secretarial help 


secretarial training 






available to you? 


High school student taking 
secretarial training 


15 


1.5 




Parent or other person with 
little or no secretarial 
training 


34 


3.4 




Did not answer 


60 


5.6 



Do you have an assis 
More than half 
to help them with th 
lng to note that of 
(women 44.1%, men 43 
As one might gu 
the special educatio 
assistant as well as 
Similarly, those wit 
to have an assistant 
larger districts. 



What is the usual type of secretarial help available to you? (Question 53) 

When asked to indicate the usual type of secretarial help available, 
the majority (68.2%) said their secretaries were high school graduates 
who have had secretarial training. 

The next highest level of training (graduate of business school or 
college) was checked by 23.3% of the respondents and 3.7% replied that 
their secretarial help was usually a college graduate with special secre- 
tarial training. Few administrators had to contend with help from those 
who had ’’little or no secretarial training." 



Suggestions for furt 
Ideal administr 
would seem to be val 
could include both f 
could be conducted t 
What is the major fu 
Of those who ha 
to do clerical work 
this purpose sligjhtl 
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The next greatest us 




to you? (Question 53) 
rial help available, 
school graduates 



business school or 
3.7% replied that 
> with special secre- 
ith help from those 



Do you have an assistant? (Question 51) 

More than half of the respondents indicated they had no assistant 
to help them with their administrative duties; however, it is interest- 
ing to note that of those who do, women hold a slight edge over men 
(women 44.1%, men 43.7%). 

As one might guess, the size of the school district and the size of 
the special education program both Influence the* availability of an 
assistant as well as the level of training the administrator has had. 
Similarly, those with the most years of experience are also most likely 
to have an assistant because they administer the larger programs in the 
larger districts. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Ideal administrative staffing patterns for various program sizes 
would seem to be valuable for special education administrators. They 
could include both full and part time "specialists. " Empirical studies 
could be conducted to identify "operating models." 

What is the major function of that person? 

Of those who have an assistant, the typical use of this person is 
to do clerical work (33.5%). Women tend to use their assistants for 
this purpose sligjhtly more often than do men (35.7% compared to 32.6%). 
The next greatest use was for supervisory assistance (29.6%) followed by 
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Table 6 8* Do you have an Militant? 



Re • pome 


Total 

Jaap 1« 


Sax 






Total Avaraga Dally Maafcarahlp 

j? J* > v j> 


* * 




Total Average Daily Keabarahip - Special Education 
0 . / 

jf .<? . 


< 








Mala 


resale 


/, 


/ 


/, 










£-4 




/ | 










£ | 


£. 


£. 






cP 


Yea 


460 

43.8% 


43.7 


44.1 


27.3 


35.9 


34.4 


38.3 


52.1 


61.9 


62.7 


70.0 


75.0 


25.0 


35.1 


38.6 


36.2 


.49.5 


53.2 


59.7 


64,5 


71.4 


44.0 


4 


No 


590 

56.2% 


56.3 


55.9 


72.7 


64.1 


65.6 


61.7 


47.9 


38.1 


37.3 


30.0 


25.0 


75.0 


64.9 


61.4 


63.8 


50.5 


46.8 


40.3 


35.5 


28.6 


56.0 


5 


TOTALS 

D.N.A. 16 or 1.5% 


1050 


759 


290 


22 


92 


256 


235 


142 


113 


65 


30 


12 


76 


114 


376 


196 


91 


109 


119 


31 


28 


639 




If you answered yea, 
what is the major function 
of that person? 
















































Clerical assistance 


146 

33.5% 


32.6 


35.7 


71.4 


37.9 


57.3 


52.3 


14.9 


17.5 


10.3 


5.9 


11.1 


56.0 


45.7 


53.8 


46.3 


28.6 


27.8 


13.2 


11.8 


5.9 


35.8 




Supervisory assistance 


129 

29.6% 


29.4 


30.2 


14.3 


17.2 


12.2 


18.6 


43.2 


47.6 


51.3 


35.3 


33.3 


12.0 


'8.6 


18.5 


23.9 


35.7 


31.5 


48.5 


47.1 


41.2 


28.3 




Curriculum development 


20 

4.6% 


4.8 


4.0 


14.3 


3.4 


4.9 


2.3 


6.8 


6.3 


2.6 


5.9 


11.1 


12.0 


2.9 


1.5 


4.5 


2.4 


5.6 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 




Public and conmunlty 
relations 


3 

0.7% 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


4.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 




Assistance with 
federal programs 


9 

2.1% 


2.3 


1.6 


0.0 


3.4 


6.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


4.0 


2.9 


4.6 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 




Administrative 

assistance 


56 

12.8% 


14.2 


9.5 


0.0 


10.3 


3.7 


7.0 


21.6 


12.7 


28.2 


17.6 


22.2 


0.0 


11.4 


6.2 


10.4 


11.9 


18.5 


16.2 


17.6 


29.4 


12.5 




Psychological 

evalustlons 


17 

3.9% 


3.9 


4.0 


0.0 


6.9 


7.3 


7.0 


1.4 


1.6 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.6 


7.7 


3.0 


7.1 


1.9 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 




Special education 
area coordinator 


4 

0.9% 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


1.1 




Assistant supervisor 


2 

0.5% 


1 0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


0.4 




Other 


50 

11.5% 


Il0.3 


14.3 


0.0 


20.7 


4.9 


11.6 


10.8 


12.7 


2.6 


23.5 


11.1 


12.0 


14.3 


7.7 


6.0 


11.9 


14.8 


8.0 


17.6 


17.6 


10.9 




! 


1 436 


1 310 


126 




29 


82 


1 86 


74 


63 


39 


17 


9 


25 


35 


65 


67 


42 


54 


68 


17 


17 


265 




TOTALS 


7 





























administrative assistance (12.0%). Assistants seldom are assigned to 
curriculum development (4.6%), public and community relations (0.7%), or 
coordination (0.9%) . 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

That one third of the assistants are used for clerical work seems 
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Total Avar ai • Dally Maabershlp - Special Education 


Employed By 


Hlgheat Degree Attained 


Year * Experience A » A 
Soecial Education Administrator 


* 


' / 
■?' 


y 


/ 


/ 


| 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




i * ,4 s 
// 


& 


y 

// 


•5^ 

/ j 


y d 


i/ 

/ 


/ 




X 

/ 


V 

/ 


1-3 


4-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 




70.0 


75.0 


25.0 


35.1 


38.6 


36.2 


.49.5 


53.2 


59.7 


64.5 


71.4 


44.0 


42.9 


41.0 


46.7 


38.7 


60.0 


41.4 


35.4 


38.1 


43.8 


60.4 


31.4 


49.6 


54.5 


70.4 


40.0 


k 


30.0 


25.0 


75.0 


64.9 


61.4 


63.8 


50.5 


46.8 


40.3 


35.5 


28.6 


56.0 


*'.7.1 


59.0 


53.3 


61. 3 


40.0 


58.6 


64.6 


61.9 


56.2 


39.6 


68.6 


50.4 


45.5 


29.6 


60.0 


' 


30 


12 


76 


114 


176 


196 


91 


109 


119 


31 


28 


639 


156 


78 


107 


31 


5 


29 


48 


320 


541 


134 


417 


381 


202 


27 


5 


1 


5.9 


11.1 


56.0 


45.7 


53.8 


46.3 


28.6 


27.8 


13.2 


11.8 


5.9 


35.8 


29.0 


29.4 


27.7 


40.0 


0.0 


33.3 


64.7 


48.7 


28.8 


15.8 


42.3 


33.7 


20.2 


30.0 


100.0 


1 


35.3 


33.3 


12.0 


X 0.6 


18.5 


23.9 


35.7 


31.5 


48.5 


47.1 


41.2 


28.3 


32.3 


20.6 


38.3 


30.0 


66.7 


25.0 


11.8 


26.9 


30.6 


34.2 


22.3 


32.6 


34.6 


23.1 


0.0 


) 


5.9 


11.1 


12.0 


2.9 


1.5 


4.5 


2.4 


5.6 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 


4.8 


5.9 


0.0 


10.0 


33.3 


0.0 


11 . B 


5.9 


2.3 


7.9 


4.6 


5.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


) 


5.9 


0.0 


4.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.8 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


) 


5.9 


0.0 


4." 


2.9 


4.6 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


6.5 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


3.6 


0.0 


3.1 


2.2 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


l 


17.6 


22.2 


0.0 


11.4 


6.2 


10.4 


11.9 


18.5 


16.2 


17.6 


29.4 


12.5 


11.3 


23.5 


14.9 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


13.5 


26.3 


12.3 


11.0 


17.3 


15.4 


0.0 


3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.6 


7.7 


3.0 


7.1 


1.9 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


3.2 


0.0 


6.4 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


6.3 


2.6 


3.8 


2.2 


7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


) 


0.0 


11.1 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 8 


0.5 


2.6 


0.8 


0.0 


1.9 


7.7 


0.0 


i 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.3 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




23.5 


11.1 


12.0 


14.3 


7.7 


6.0 


11.9 


14.8 


8.8 


17.6 


17.6 


10.9 


11.3 


11.8 


10.6 


0.0 


0.0 


41.7 


11.8 


9.2 


13.5 


9.2 


10.0 


11.0 


12.5 


23.1 


0.0 


> 


17 


9 


25 


35 


65 


67 


42 


54 


68 


17 


17 


265 


62 


34 


47 


10 


3 


12 


17 


119 


222 


76 


130 


181 


104 


13 


1 



dom are assigned to 
y relations (0.7%), or 



clerical work seems 




to be a poor utilization of professional personnel. Although it is 
understandable when one remembers the way special education administra- 
tors report they spend their time. Do special education administrators 
use job specifications for their staff? 
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Table 69. Which of the following personnel are available to special 
education full or part time? Please check for each item 
in the appropriate column. 



Type of Personnel 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


Not 

Available 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Program directors or 


381 


(40.4) 


32* (34.9) 


233 


(24.7) 


supervisors 












School physician 


15 


( 1.7) 


409 (45.2) 


o 

00 


(53.1) 


School nurse 


271 


(27.1) 


656 (65.6) 


73 


( 7.3) 


Director of research 


35 


( 4.1) 


174 (20.2) 

/ 


652 


(75.7) 


School social worker 


253 


(27.0) 


34 3 ( 36.6) 


341 


(36.4) 


Curriculum specialist 


126 


(14.0) 


336 (37.3) 


440 


(48.8) 


Home teachers 


294 


(31.1) 


458 (48.5) 


192 


(20.3) 


Psychometrist 


209 


(24.2) 


263 (30.5) 


391 


(45.3) 


Psychiatrist 


19 


( 2.2) 


413 (47.9) 


430 


(49.9) 


Psychologist 


419 


(42.7) 


452 (46.1) 


110 


(11.2) 


Media specialist 


108 


(12.3) 


362 (41.3) 


407 


(46.4) 


Physical education 


124 


(13.5) 


395 (43.1) 


397 


(43.3) 


specialist 












Transportation director 


200 


(21.4) 


437 (46.8) 


296 


(31.7) 



Which of the following personnel are available to special education 
full or part-time? (Question 54) 

Faced with expanding categories of exceptionality and demands for 
increased service, the special education administrator must have avail- 

270 




able as a part of th< 
specialists. To det( 
we asked each respon* 
persons who were ava: 
part-time or not at 
The persons mos 
7.3% of the responde 
available. The spec 
is the psychologist 
home teachers (31.1% 
Most specialist 
ually between the 40 
time basis were: sc 
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Not 

Available 


No. % 


>) 


233 


(24.7) 


>) 


480 


(53.1) 


>) 


73 


( 7.3) 


0 


652 


(75.7) 


>) 


341 


(36.4) 


0 
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0 


192 
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0 
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(45.3) 


>) 


430 
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.) 
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.) 
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(31.7) 
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able as a part of the special education team a rather large cadre of 
specialists. To determine the extent of resource personnel available, 
we asked each respondent to indicate from a list of 16 titles, those 
persons who were available to the special education program full-time, 
part-time or not at all. 

The persons most available to the program are school nurses. Only 
7.3% of the respondents reported that they did not have a school nurse 
available. The specialist most frequently available on a full-time basis 
is the psychologist (42.7%), followed by program directors (40.4%) and 
home teachers (31.1%). 

Most specialists were available at least on a part-time basis, usu- 
ually between the 40-50% level. Available above the 40% level on a part- 
time basis were: school nurses (65.6%), home teachers (48.5%), psychia- 

trists (47.9%), transportation directors (46.8%), psychologists (46 . 1%) , 
school physicians (45.2%) , physical education specialists (43.1%) and 
media specialists (41.3%) . 

The specialist that administrators have available to their program 
least often are directors of research. Only 4.1% of the respondents 
reported full time research directors, 20.2% indicated part-time avail" 
ability, while nearly 76% reported they were not available at all. For 
a group who reported research studies in special education to be impor™ 
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tant, this finding seems rather paradoxical. 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

By definition, administrators are decision makers. The decision- 
making process that deals with staffing is not revealed in an investiga- 
tion of this type, nor is it clear what the staffing patterns are in 
the various units or why they take that particular configuration. Much 
more needs to be known about personnel before questions of program 
efficiency or effectiveness can be answered. 



Table 70. 

Which of the folic 
types of personnel t 
been made available 
within the past five 
years? 



Which of the types of personnel in the preceding question have been 
made available within the past five years ? (Question 55) 

All of the specialists mentioned in the foregoing question are 
recognized as important to the special education program in one way or 
another. Many have been a part of the program over a long period of 
time; others, however have become available only recently. 

In order to assess the change that has taken place in the last five 
years, respondents were asked to specify the specialists that have been 
added to the program during the last five years. 

Leading that list are school psychologists and program directors, 
over one third of whom have become available only recently. They are 
followed by school social workers (29.5%), media specialists (23.5%), 
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Table 70. 

Which of the following 
types of personnel have 
been made available 
within the past five 
years? 



Personnel 


Checked By 
Respondent 


No. 


% 


Program directors or 
supervisors 


395 


33.7 


Psychologist 


363 


34.1 


School social worker 


314 


29.5 


Media specialist 


251 


23.5 


Physical education 
specialist 


225 


21.1 


Psychiatrist 


222 


20.8 


School nurse 


221 


20.7 


Transportation director 


211 


19.8 


Psychometris t 


200 


18.8 


Curriculum specialist 


199 


18.7 


Home teachers 


179 


16.8 


School physician 


122 


11.4 


Director of research 


100 


9.4 



physical education specialists (21.1%), psychiatrists (20.8%) and school 



place in the last five nurses (20.7%). 

alists that have been Suggestions for further inv estigation: 

What is not revealed, however, is the impetus for adding these par- 
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ticular specialists, although we can speculate that it was federal or 
state funding. At what point in program development are they provided, 
what others might be included if resources were available or how impor- 
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tant the contribution of these particular persons are to an 
program are questions that still need to be answered. 
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CHAPTER IX 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



In an era when school-community relations demands increasing attention from al 
to find out how special education administrators were reacting to this situation, 
asked to determine administrator-community relationships: (a) does your community 

and if so, are you a member, (b) what are the degrees of effectiveness of various p 
what lay organizations or community programs do administrators of special education 
hours per week are given to lay organizations and activities. 



Many communities have a council of social or community agencies composed 
of professional and laymen working in those fields , Do yo u have — such 
an organization in your community? Do you work closely with this 
agency? (Question 9) 

Special education has a history of strong community relations. 
Parents and professionals in the community have cooperated in many ways 
to make others aware of the special needs of those who are disadvantaged. 
From those early cooperative efforts have come a number of special ser- 
vice agencies and organizations. Currently there is a trend in many 
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CHAPTER IX 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

r relations demands increasing attention from all educators , it seemed important 
iminis trators were reacting to this situation. Specifically, four questions were 
lununity relationships: (a) does your community have a council of social agencies 

it are the degrees of effectiveness of various public relations procedures, (c) in 
programs do administrators of special education participate, and (d) how many 
anizations and activities. 
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communities to form a council of social agencies composed of profes- 
sionals and laymen working together to better serve their communities. 

In this study, 60% of the special education administrators reported 
such a council. There was , of course, a strong relationship between its 
existence and the size of the unit. The smallest programs (1-49 stu- 
dents) reported a council existence 32.4% of the time, and the largest 
program (5000+ students) reported a council 86.2% of the time. 

Interestingly, when such a council was reported in existence, over 
75% of the special education administrators reported working closely 
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with the agency, but those administrators of the smallest and largest 
districts reportedly were more involved. 

Administrators in county-wide school districts, although reporting 
one of the lowest percentages of council occurrence rates (59.9%) 
reported one of the highest rates of close working relationships (84%) . 

Local school districts reported one of the lowest percentages of 
council occurrence (58%), and also the lowest rate of participation 
(73.9%). 

Although a higher percentage of community councils were reported in 
communities served by administrators holding a doctor’s degree, respond- 
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ents holding doctorates reportedly do not participate as frequently as 
do those with a bachelor's degree. 

Those with the least experience and those with the most experience, 
reported working closely with the council less frequently than did the 
others . 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

It would be helpful to know more about the work of the community 
councils of social agencies, the extent to which they have been success- 
ful in accomplishing their goals and the nature of the participation of 
those special education administrators who do cooperate. It would also 
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Table 72. 

A variety of ways may be used 
by special education administra- 
tors in interpreting the schools 
to the public. In your experi- 
ence how effective have the 
following been? (Please 
evaluate each item by checking 
once in the appropriate column. 



Procedure 


Very 

Effective 
No. % 


Supplying news to local media 


239 (22.9) 


Making speeches to community groups 


385 (36.6) 


Sending information bulletins periodically 


138 (13.4) 


to parents 




Sending information to the parents with 


146 (14.2) 


pupil reports 




Encouraging the parents to visit the school 


431 (41.3) 


Working closely with parent organizations 


472 (45.5) 


Participating actively in community 


304 (29.3) 


organizations 




Holding individual parent conferences 


727 (69.5) 


Developing local television programs 


77 ( 8.1) 


Annual reports 


7 (29.2) 



be interesting to study perceptions members of community councils hold 
toward special education administrators, i.e. role expectations or 
influence . 

A variety of ways may be used by special education administrators in 
interpreting the schools to the public. In your experience how 
effective have the following been? (Question 71) . 

Communication is a problem in all service organizations, but 
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Administrators 
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tion procedures. 
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Procedure 


Very 

Effective 

No. % 


Somewhat 
Effective 
No. % 


Not 

Effective 
No. % 


No 

Opinion 

No. % 


to local media 


239 


(22.9) 


677 


(64,8) 


92 


( 8.8) 


37 


( 3.5) 


; to community groups 


385 


(36.6) 


612 


(58.1) 


30 


( 2.8) 


26 


( 2.5) 


ition bulletins periodically 


138 


(13.4) 


589 


(57.2) 


170 


(16.5) 


132 


(12.8) 


ition to the parents with 


146 


(14.2) 


613 


(59.8) 


149 


(14.5) 


117 


(11.4) 


> parents to visit the school 


431 


(41.3) 


477 


(45.7) 


121 


(11.6) 
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ictively in community 
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especially those whose services have not been experienced by a majority 
of those who must continually support them. 

Administrators have traditionally been concerned with the problem 
of making others aware of and supportive of their organization, but the 
current reality of scarce resources and increasing pressures demands 
even more attention be given to the effectiveness of various communica- 
tion procedures. 

In a study of this type, experiential background is the best 
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indicator of success, so the respondents were asked to indicate the 
effectiveness they had experienced with various communication methods . 
They were given the following four choices: very effective, somewhat 

effective, not effective, and no opinion. Respondents were also urged 
to indicate "other" methods they considered effective, however, so few 
were mentioned that only the annual report was included in the table. 

The communication activities perceived as "very effective" from the 
experience of the respondents were in rank order: holding individual 

parent conferences (69.5%), working closely with parent organizations, 
(45.5%), encouraging the parents to visit school (41.3%), making speeches 
to community groups (36.6%) and participating actively in community 



organizations (29.3%). 

Those activities viewed as "somewhat effective" were: supplying 

news to local media (64.8%), sending information to the parents with 
pupil reports (59.8%), making speeches to community groups (58.1%), 
sending information bulletins periodically to parents (57.2%) and par- 



ticipating actively in community organizations (55.1%). 



Those activities that were believed to be "not effective" by the 
respondents were: sending information bulletins periodically to parents 

(16.5%), sending information to the parents with pupil reports (14.5%), 
encouraging the parents to visit the school (11.6%), supplying news to 
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local media (8.8%), and participating actively in community organizations 

( 8 %). • 

The practice that elicited the least opinion was "developing local 
television programs" where 59.1% reported "no opinion." 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

If, as some scholars indicate, power is the ability to influence 
and communicating is a form of influencing, then it seems reasonable 
that those who would seek power to educate would be very interested in 
learning as much us possible about communication in the social system of 
education. If special education is a sub-system of education, sub- 
system communication patterns "ought" to be studied. 

Another way to secure data on "effectiveness" would be to secure 
data from the "target" audience. 

In what types of lav organizations or community programs do you partic- 
ipate ? (Question 72) 

In addition to participation with the community social agencies, it 
has long been considered "professional" for administrators of special 
education to participate in other lay organizations. This question was 
designed to find out to what types of lay organizations they devote 
their time and also to what extent they participate. 
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Table 73. 

In what types of lay organiz- 
ations or community programs do 
you participate? (Please indicate 
the extent of your participation 
by checking each item in the 
appropriate column. 



Types of Lay Organizations 


Hold Major 
Office 


No. % 


Civic or service clubs 


213 (21.4) 


Church or other religious bodies 


255 (25.1) 


Recreational groups 


50 ( 5.4) 


Youth groups (e.g., scouting) 


90 ( 9.7) 


Cultural groups (e.g., music, art) 


31 ( 3.4) 


Fraternal (lodge, sorority, etc.) 


80 ( 8.3) 


Political (e.g., local party organization) 


17 ( 1.8) 


Health and social welfare (e.g., Red Cross, 


189 (19.3) 


community chest) 




Patriotic and veterans groups 


18 ( 2.0) 


Civil rights groups 


14 ( 1.5) 



As in similar studies of educators, church or other religious groups 
claimed the highest percent of affiliation (82.7%). (In the United 
States church membership is 63%*). Over a third of those who are church 
members hold an office. 

Membership in health and social welfare groups claimed the next 
highest percentage of membership (73.6%). As with church membership, a 

*U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the UnitecJ 
States: 1970. (91st Edition) , Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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3 of Lay Organizations 


Hold Major 
Office 


Active 

Member: 

No Office 


Hold 

Membership ; 
No Office 


Not A 
Member 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


:e clubs 


213 


(21.4) 


381 (38.3) 


98 


( 9.9) 


302 


(30.4) 


t : religious bodies 


255 


(25.1) 


385 (37.9) 


200 


(19.7) 


176 


(17.3) 


[roups 


50 


( 5.4) 


238 (25.5) 


119 


(12.8) 


526 


(56.4) 
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( 3.4) 


185 ( 20.1) 
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(18.1) 
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(58.5) 
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(46.7) 
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272 


(29.1) 
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189 
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(26.4) 


veterans groups 


18 


( 2.0) 


75 ( 8.1) 


106 


(11.5) 


723 


(78.4) 


roups 


14 


( 1.5) 


56 ( 6.1) 


64 


( 7.0) 


782 


(85.4) 
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high number of those holding membership in health and social welfare 
groups were also major office holders (19. 3%). 

Civic or service club membership was the third type of lay organ- 
ization claiming a high degree of participation. Nearly seven in 
ten respondents claimed membership, again with nearly a third of those 
holding a major office. 

Nearly half of all special education administrators were also mem- 
bers int fraternal groups (53.3%), political organizations (46.7%), and 

f 
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recreational groups (43.6%). Furthermore, over a third vere members of 
cultural groups (41.5%) and youth groups (37.6%). Organizations with 
the smallest percentage of membership were patriotic and veterans groups 

(21.6%) and civil rights groups (14.6%). 

Only one in five were members of patriotic or veterans groups and 
of those only 2% held a major office. Although only one in seven admin- 
istrators are members of civil rights groups, this is more than twice 

the number of elementary principals* that hold memberships and nearly three 

k 

times the number of classroom teachers. 

It is clear from the data that special education administrators 
are quite active in lay organizations, not only in membership, but in 
holding major offices. As a group they exceed the average of memberships 
and major office holders of both teachers and elementary principals. A 
comparison is shown! 



Types of Lay Organiza 

Church organizations 
Fraternal groups 
Political organizatio 
Youth-serving organiz 
Civil rights groups 

1 1966 NEA Research Di 

2 1968 NEA Research Di 
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3 1970 USOE/BEH Study. 
tion Programs . 
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TvDes of Lav Organizations 


Classroom^ - 

Teachers 


2 

Elementary 

Principals 


Special 

Education 

Administrators 


Church organizations 


85.5 


87.3 


82.7 


Fraternal groups 


19.3 


46.8 


53.3 


Political organizations 


22.0 


37.8 


46.7 


Youth-serving organizations 


19.7 


34.0 


37.6 


Civil rights groups 


5.5 


6.6 


14.6 



^1966 NEA Research Division Study: The American Public School Teacher . 

2 1968 NEA Research Division Study: The Elementary School Principalship 
in 1968 . 

3 1970 USOE/BEH Study. A Study of : The Administrator of Special Educa- 

tion Programs . 



Suggesti o ns for further investigation : 

From the data, it is clear that special education administrators 
are quite actively involved in community affairs, but how this contrib- 
utes to their influence as leaders is not known. Helpful would be data 
on such questions as: Are some types of memberships more valuable than 
others? Does the need to belong to lay organizations vary from commun- 
ity to community? How much carry over is there in influence from lay 
organizations to education and vice versa? 
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How many hours per week (on the average) do you usually give to the l ay. 
organl rations and activitie s noted In the preceding questi on ? 

(Question 73) 

In addition to gathering data on participation in lay organizations, 
it was felt that some measure of the degree of participation might be 
gained by asking the respondents to indicate the amount of time they 

normally spend in those activities? 

Within the sample as a whole (excluding those who answered "none") 

the median number of hours per week devoted to lay activities was four. 
Men reported spending more time than did women and those in the 
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largest program (5000+ students) much more time than others . Those in 
county-wide and county intermediate units report the highest percentage 
of time spent beyond an average of five hours per week. 

Those with a doctorate tend to average slightly less time per week 

than do those with other degrees. 

The more years of experience, an administrator has, the more time he 
spends per week in lay activities . 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

As mentioned previously, data on the "quality” of participation 
would be more helpful than data on the "quantity." Do persons with 
doctorates spend less ttjw&,pbut accomplish more? 
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CHAPTER X 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE OPINIONS 

Many areas of education are currently undergoing rapid change. Demands on < 
increased; teacher, administrator, school board relationships are changing; new < 
education methods, materials and practices are emerging and different organizati. 

appearing. 

Because practice often precedes empirical testing or evaluation by several - 
from which to judge the impact of current trends is that which can be derived fr< 
In this section of the study we asked administrators of special education t 

taking place. Their responses follow. 



Tn terms of special education administration, how would you evaluat e the 
effect of the recent Increased demands of teachers for a more important 
role in school system policy development ? (Question 75) 

In a USOE study on contemporary issues in administration, 
(Goldhammer 1967), teacher activism was named as one of the six over- 
riding concerns. In order to determine if special education administra- 



tors share this concern, they were asked to respond to the question 
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CHAPTER X 

SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE OPINIONS 

irrently undergoing rapid change. Demands on educators' time and energy have 
school board relationships are changing; new developments in general and special 
ractices are emerging and different organizational arrangements are constantly 

js empirical testing or evaluation by several decades, the only basis that exists 
:urrent trends is that which can be derived from professional opinion. 

;e asked administrators of special education to give their views about the changes 

Low. 



posed in Table 75. 

Nearly one in three special education administrators replied that 
they thought the increased demand for teachers to have a more important 
role in school system policy development was having a considerable 
effect of a "desirable" nature. Only 6.3% expressed the concern that it 
was having considerable effect of an "undesirable" nature. About a 
quarter of the respondents thought that increased activism was having 
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Table 75. 

In terms of 
special education 
administration, 
how would you 
evaluate the 
effect of the 
recent increased 
demands of 
teachers for a 
more important 
role in school 
system policy 
development? 



some effect; not very significant and 5.2% thought that it was having 
little or no effect. 

Again, about a quarter of the administrators of . special education 
responded that this question was '’not an issue in my position." 
Suggestions for further investigation : 

The extent to which special education teachers as a group are con- 
cerned with an increased role in school system policy development has 
not been systematically studied. Furthermore, it is not entirely clear 
if their role has changed in a significant way in the past few years in 
regard to policy development in their Qi-n area, "special education. 





Checked By 


Effect 


Respondent 




No. 


% 


Considerable effect of a 
desirable nature, (e.g., will 
increase leadership opportunities 
for administrators.) 


416 


30.3 


Considerable effect of an 
undesirable nature, (e.g., too 
many decisions will bypass the 
administrator.) 


65 


6.3 


Some effect; not very significant 


251 


24.3 


Little or no effect 


54 


5.2 


Not an issue in my position 


247 


23.9 


Did not answer 


33 
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The whole question of teacher involvement will be of increasing interest 
and concern in the next few years as more states pass teacher negotia- 
tions legislation. 

An interesting study would be one that seeks to find out if special 
education teachers differ from other groups of teachers in perceptions 
regarding expanded teacher roles. 

If the pressure upon you as an administrator and the demands fo r your 
time and energy have increased during the past five years , what in your 
opinion have been the major and minor causes? (Question 74) 

Much has been written recently about the increased demands on edu- 
ccation’s professionals. Administrators especially have reported the 
changing nature of their roles and have indicated various “causes" for 
those changes. 

In this study, 93.3% of the respondents indicated that within the 
past five years they have felt increasing pressure on their time and 
energy. Two types of demands stand out as reasons; they are : an 

increase in the number of special education programs (91.6% a cause, 
66.8% a major cause) and higher standards and goals I set for myself 

-(90.1% a cause, 55.5% a major cause). 

A second group of "causes" given (those above 70%) included: new 
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Table 76. If the pressure upon you as an administrator and the demands for your 

time and energy have increased during the past five years » what in your 
opinion have been the maj or and minor causes? 







A * 


Major 


Minor 


Not A 


Types of Demands 


Cause 


Cause 


Cause 


Cause 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Larger number of special 
education programs 


838 


(91.6) 


611 


(66.8) 


227 


(24.8) 


76 


( 8.3) 


Higjher standards and goals I 
set, for myself 


805 


(90.1) 


496 


(55.5) 


309 


(34.6) 


89 


(10.0) 


New procedures and goals of 
the special education staff 


767 


(85.3) 


402 


(44.7) 


365 


(40.6) 


133 


(14.8) 


Larger student enrollments 


727 


(80.6) 


426 


(47.2) 


301 


(33.4) 


175 


(19.4) 


Federally sponsored programs 
for disadvantaged students 


697 


(77.4) 


364 


(40.4) 


333 


(37.0) 


204 


(22.6) 


Expectations of parents 


655 


(73.9) 


202 


(22.8) 


453 


(51.1) 


231 


(26.1) 


Demands of the central 
administration 


615 


(69.2) 


230 


(25.9) 


385 


(43.3) 


274 


(30.8) 


Expectations of community 
groups 


565 


(64.0) 


123 


(13.9) 


442 


(50.1) 


317 


(35.9) 


Extensive changes in nature 
of student population 


503 


(56.7) 


198 


(22.3) 


305 


(34.4) 


384 


(43.3) 


Restrictions imposed by state 
department of education 


492 


(56.0) 


186 


(21.2) 


306 


(34.8) 


387 


(44.0) 


Demands from a few influential 
citizens 


349 


(40.4) 


56 


( 6.5) 


293 


(33.9) 


516 


(59.7) 


No increase ir pressure 


71 


( 6.7) 















This category combines maj or 
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cause and minor cause responses. 
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itrator and the demands for your 
the past five years , what in your 
causes? 



Major 

Cause 


Minor 

Cause 


Not A 
Cause 


[o. % 


No. % 


No. % 


11 (66.8) 


227 (24.8) 


76 ( 8.3) 


96 (55.5) 


309 (34.6) 


89 (10.0) 


02 (44.7) 


365 (40.6) 


133 (14.8) 


26 (47.2) 


301 (33.4) 


175 (19.4) 


164 (40.4) 


333 (37.0) 


204 (22.6) 


02 (22.8) 


453 (51.1) 


231 (26.1) 


30 (25.9) 


385 (43.3) 


274 (30.8) 


.23 (13.9) 


442 (50.1) 


317 (35.9) 


.98 (22.3) 


305 (34.4) 


384 (43.3) 


.86 (21.2) 


306 (34.8) 


387 (44.0) 


56 ( 6.5) 


293 (33.9) 


516 (59.7) 





ise responses . 
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procedures and goals of the special education staff 
(85.3%), larger student enrollments (80.6%), federally 
sponsored programs for disadvantaged students (77.4%), and 
expectations of parents (73.9%). Of this group, larger 
student enrollments had the highest percentage of major 
cause responses (47.2%). 

A third group of ’’causes" (those mentioned by between 
50-70% of the respondents) consisted of demands of the cen- 
tral administration, expectations of the community, exten- 
sive changes in the nature of the student population, and 
restrictions imposed by the state department of education. 

Demands from a few influential citizens , although 
seen as a minor cause by about a third of the respondents, 
was viewed as a major cause of pressure by only 6.5% of 
the population. 

Suggestions for further investigation s 

As numbers of students, programs, procedures, restric- 
tions, goals and expectations increase, and predictions 
are that they will, it will become increasingly important 
that special education leaders develop effective ways to 
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cope with these "demands." Both those who train leaders and those who 
employ them will need to be in a position not only to understand the 
prohLems but to provide tangible assistance in their resolution. Although 
this survey points out the problems it in no way provides an explanatory 
framework or empirical information necessary to "do something about them." 

Perhaps in-depth interview studies, or case studies, are required 
to get at the way in which special education administrators have 
responded to these situations , as well as to explicate the nature of the 
increased demands . 

Today there are new demands and developments in general and in special 
education. The purpose of this question is to obtain you r views on the 
value of various practices and issues . (Question 76) 

Education is continually changing. As a: result, educators are 
constantly faced with new demands and developments . To find out how 
special education administrators viewed these developments, they were 
asked to rate as very important, important, unimportant or do not have 
sufficient knowledge to respond, to each of 26 items. The items were 
selected from a survey of general and special education journals pub- 
lished in 1969. 

One third or more of the respondents viewed the following nine 
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practices or issues as very important : continued federal aid to special 

education (60.9%), prescriptive teaching (55.4%), translation of research 
into practice for teachers (48.3%), special education resource rooms 
(48.3%), new learning disabilities categories (40.8%), special education 
instructional materials centers (36.9%), use of video tape equipment 
for instruction and professional improvement (35.1%), team teaching 
(34.2%), and differentiated staffing (32.5%). 

A second grouping of practices and issues considered important 
were: university in-service resources (60.8%), research studies in 

s. 

special education administration (58. 2%) , Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Centers (57.6%), efficacy studies concerning classes of EMR 
(53.2%), team teaching (52.1%), use of video tape equipment for instruc- 
tional and professional improvement (51.6%) and special education 
instruction materials centers (50.5%). 

You will notice that three of the practices mentioned thus far 
appear in both the very important category and the important category. 

Attention is called to ten practices which were perceived as unim- 
portant. By frequency of mention they were: student militancy (30.7%), 

more rigid certification requirements for administrators of special edu- 
cation (30%), the development of the middle school (29.7%), the increase 
of teacher militancy (27 .1%) , minority group militancy (24.7%), decen- 
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Table 77. Today there are new demands and developments in general and in special education. 1 
the various practices and issues . Please give your views by checking each item in t 
for the future. Please check each item in the appropriate column. 



Practices and Issues 



Very 



Important 



No. % 



The development of functional intermediate units 
Prescriptive teaching 
New learning disabilities categories 
Continued federal aid to special education 
Efficacy studies concerning classes of EMR 
Research studies in special education administration 
Reorganization of school districts into larger units 
Decentralization of larger districts 

More rigid certification requirements for administrators of special education 
ERIC - Educational Resources Information Center 
Computer assisted instruction for exceptional children 
Data processing for record keeping 

Special education instructional materials centers (SEIMC) 

Simulation training for future special education administrators 

Use of video tape equipment for instruction and professional improvement 

Micro teaching 

The development of the middle school 
The increase of teacher militancy 
University inservice resources 

Translation of research into practice for teachers 
Student militancy 
Minority group militancy 

Recent court decisions concerning grouping of students 
Special education resources rooms 
Team teaching 
Differentiated staffing 



274 


(25.2] 


576 


(55.4] 


424 


(40.8] 


638 


(60.9] 


279 


(26.9] 


197 


(19. 0] 


276 


(26.5] 


131 


(12.7] 


156 


(14.9! 


202 


(19.3: 


141 


(13.5! 


196 


(18.8: 


386 


(36.9: 


250 


(23.9: 


367 


(35.1 


130 


(12.5 


92 


( 8.8 


196 


(18.9 


198 


(19.1 


505 


(48.3 


153 


(14.7 


182 


(17.6 


244 


(23.6 


505 


(48.3 


358 


(34.2 


331 


(32.5 
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ments in general and in special education. The purpose of this question is to obtain your views on 
se give your views by checking each item in the appropriate column in reference to its importance 

i in the appropriate column. 



Very 

Important 



Important 



No. 



% 



No. 



% 



Unimportant 
No. % 



uu iiUL nave 

Sufficient 
Knowledge 
To Respond 



No. 



% 



ion 

tits 

trators of special education 

.ldren 

> (SEIMC) 
administrators 
>rofessional improvement 

idents 



274 


(25.2) 


344 


(34.1) 


576 


(55.4) 


344 


(33.1) 


424 


(40.8) 


452 


(43.5) 


638 


(60.9) 


356 


(34.0) 


279 


(26.9) 


551 


(53.2) 


197 


(19.0) 


605 


(58 12) 


276 


(26.5) 


384 


(36.8) 


131 


(12.7) 


320 


(31.1) 


156 


(14.9) 


482 


(46.1) 


202 


(19.3) 


603 


(57.6) 


141 


(13.5) 


422 


(40.3) 


196 


(18.8) 


477 


(45.9) 


386 


(36.9) 


529 


(50.5) 


250 


(23.9) 


487 


(46.5) 


367 


(35.1) 


540 


(51.6) 


130 


(12.5) 


400 


(38.6) 


92 


( 8.8) 


350 


(33.6) 


196 


(18.9) 


375 


(36.2) 


198 


(19.1) 


630 


(60.8) 


505 


(48.3) 


469 


(44.8) 


153 


(14.7) 


346 


(33.3) 


182 


(17.6) 


400 


(38.7) 


244 


(23.6) 


407 


(39.3) 


505 


(48.3) 


448 


(42.9) 


358 


(34.2) 


545 


(52.1) 


331 


(32.5) 


421 


(41.3) 



60 


( 5.9) 


331 


(32.8) 


27 


( 2.6) 


93 


( 8.9) 


134 


(12.9) 


30 


( 2.9) 


40 


( 3.8) 


14 


( 1.3) 


92 


( 8.9) 


114 


(11.0) 


140 


(13.5) 


97 


( 9.3) 


219 


(21.0) 


164 


(15.7) 


250 


(24.3) 


328 


(31.9) 


314 


(30.0) 


94 


( 9.0) 


137 


(13.1) 


104 


( 9.9) 


190 


(18.2) 


293 


(28.0) 


197 


(18.9) 


170 


(16.3) 


82 


( 7.8) 


50 


(4.8) 


94 


( 9.0) 


216 


(20.6) 


69 


( 6.6) 


71 


( 6.8) 


87 


( 8.4) 


420 


(40.5) 


309 


(29.7) 


290 


(27.9) 


280 


(27.1) 


184 


(17.8) 


104 


(10.0) 


105 


(10.1) 


29 


( 2.8) 


43 


( 4.1) 


319 


(30.7) 


220 


(21.2) 


255 


(24.7) 


196 


(19.0) 


160 


(15.5) 


224 


(21.6) 


38 


(3.6) 


54 


( 5.2) 


107 


(10.2) 


36 


( 3.4) 


64 


(6.3) 


204 


(20.0) 
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(18.9%), computer assisted instruction (18.2%) , and recent court 



pose "what if" quest: 



decisions concerning grouping of students (15.5%). 

A quarter of the respondents indicated there were five issues or 
practices about which they had insufficient knowledge to respond. By 
frequency of mention they were: micro-teaching (40.5%), the development 

of functional intermediate units (32.8%), decentralization of larger 
units (31.9%), computer assisted instruction for exceptional children 
(28%), and the development of the middle school (27.9%). 

Certain issues and practices stand out because of the combination 
of views expressed by the respondents. Consider for instance, differ- 
entiated staffing. Nearly a third of the administrators felt this prac- 
tice was very imp or t ant . Another 41.3% considered it important and yet 
20% indicated insufficient knowledge about it to respond. Or look at 
team teaching; 86.3% consider it important but yet in how many of the 
1066 systems is it utilized? . Better yet, look at’ translating research 
into practice for teachers; 93.1% of all respondents viewed this as 
■important and yet there are very few mechanisms in education to address 
that need. 
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Suggestions for further investigation : [. i 

The data in this table become quite intriguing when you use it to \[ ; 

!; i 

t • : 

pose "what if" questions. For instance, what if the level of federal |j 1 

tl 

funding changes — have administrators considered alternatives? If 92.2% j 
of the respondents feel special education resource rooms important, what f 

is the adoption rate of that practice? If ERIC centers are considered | 

| 

important by seven out of ten special education administrators, then 

[ 

what are the patterns of utilization? ! 

i 

It is safe to say that at least eight of the nine most important j 

practices merit further study and indeed perhaps all 26 do. 
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If you could "wave a magic wand." what one thing would you want to have 
to increase your effectiveness as a special education administrator ? 
(Question 77) 

The problem of increasing administrative "effectiveness" is one 
that has commanded attention for nearly a century. Starting with 
Frederick Tayler’s work in the late 19th Century, interest has continued 
with cycles of productive attention occurring at irregular intervals 
based pr edo minantly on the emergence of men of stature who have addressed 
the question. 

Following Tayler’s early attention to scientific analysis and plan- 
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ning of work processes came Fayal’s attempt to develop a. general 
approach" to administration. Fayal’s contention was that administration 
was not the exclusive property of a few, but was spread throughout the 
organization. Gulic and Urwick, during the 1930’s and 40 ’s, gave 
increased attention to the principles of formal organization and then 
came the new pioneers; Mary Parker Follett (one of the first to deal 
with the psychological aspects of administration), Elton Mayo and Fritz 
Roelhlesberger (research on worker’s behavior), Chester Barnard (leader- 
ship in cooperative systems) , and Herbert A. Simon (studies of behavior 
of administrative man) . 

Of the last mentioned, Simon together with James G. March have 
perhaps had the most lasting influence. Their attention to individual 
and group conflict through the processes of problem-solving, persuasion, 
bargaining and politics set the stage for many that have followed them. 

Unfortunately; compared to other fields or disciplines, little 
evidence exists that effectiveness has been a research concern in 

special education administration. 

The answers provided to the question on administrative effective 
ness in this study do little to compensate for this lack of research 
data. Perhaps the best that can be gained from restating what to some 



will be the obvious will be to call attention to the situation in a way 
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that will encourage others to investigate the problem in depth. 

In order of frequency, the over-riding concerns of the respondents 
were: insufficient staff (225), lack of time (145) , insufficient finan 

cial ; resources (132), need for additional knowledge (120), better 
communications (63) , more authority (52), facilities and equipment (44) 
organization problems (43) , lack of research (15), and miscellaneous 
(39) . In all, 878 respondents replied to this question. 

In brief, this is what was said about the above: 

Insufficient staff . Respondents listed a total range of 
special education personnel as needed, but mentioned most 
often: assistants, supervisors and teachers. 

Lack of time . The responses here conjure up a vision of 

\ 

harried administrators always cutting corners with time, never 
quite enough time to do well the many tasks they face each 
day. Most frequently mentioned were: not enough time to 

consult with staff, not enough time to develop new programs 
and not enough time for supervision. 

Insufficient financial resources . Money was needed for: 
additional staff (both professional and non-professional), 
new programs, and exemplary teaching materials . 

Additional knowledge base. Four areas dominated this concern. 
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In order they were: knowledge of supervisory practices, know- 

ledge of special education categories ...knowledge about new 
administrative practices and help in self- improvements . 

Better communication . Communication, or the lack of it, 
presented a problem with other administrators, staf$ commun- 
ity and parents. 

More authority . The predominant concern was for line rather 
than staff status. This would permit participation in policy 
decisions, better control of programs and more effective 
supervision of personnel. 

Facilities and equipment . Administrators felt constrained by 
outmoded facilities and insufficient equipment for the special 
education programs, especially resource rooms, video equipment, 
audio-visual materials. Another concern was for office space. 
Organization problems . These tended to cluster around: the 

organization of more effective special service units, problems 
of pupil placement, concern eminating from categorical labeling 
of students and lack of coordination between and among coop- 
erating units. 

Lack of research . Two concerns were expressed by the respondents. 
The first was inadequate research data to base decisions on and 
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the second was a lack of opportunity to do field research utilizing 
innovative local ideas . 

Suggestions for further investigation ; 

The state of the art in education is well beyond status studies of 
effectiveness. What is needed is research that focuses on the elements 
in organizations and the processes by which they develop and influence 
behavior. Additional investigation should examine ways to diagnose 
leadership problems, how policy decisions are made, and the design and 
development of efficient and effective organizations. 



If you could change the administrative structure of your organ ization, 
what changes would you make ? (Question 78) 

Answers to this Question point rather dramatically to the lack of 
attention often given to organizational structure and function. Inat- 
tention has certain consequences as pointed out by Griffiths. 

to consider the function of organization in educa- 
tion has resulted in the development of school systems 
which have been organized seemingly without purpose— at 
least not the purpose for which one would assume institutions 
of this type are organized. The language of organization 
is the language of administration. Lack of • meaningful organ- 
ization con cepts has led to hopeless confusion. 

D ani el E. Griffiths , Clark, Wayne Iannaccone, Organizing Schools 
for Effective Education . (Danville, Illinois, The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., 1962) pp. 3. 
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That such may be the case in special education is evidenced by the 
open-ended responses to this question. A categorical summary of respond- 
ents’ answers which relies at least partially on Dale's 2 concept of 
"organizational deficiency" follows. 

1. Changing the line-staff relationship. Most administrators opted for 
a line relationship, directly connected to the superintendent in 
such a way that the special education program would be more congruent 
with the regular education program. This is a rather dramatic shift 
from the traditional specialist-staff position which often prevents 
the special education administrator from sharing in the general 
decision-making process. 

2. Authority— responsibility— status. Many administrators felt their 

general responsibilities were far in excess of their authority 
to do a good job. The predominant solution offered was to make the 
position of special education administrator an assistant or associate 
superintendent, thus increasing both his authority and status. The 
two areas most often linked to authority deficit were personnel and 

budget . 

3. Although both of the programs were suggested, the sentiment was about 
two to one in favor of more centralization of the special education 
program. It was strongly felt that having the program as a part of 
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an attendance unit tended to divert attention from a total compre- 
hensive special education program. 

4. The intra-relationship of the various programs of services to 
children was mentioned quite frequently, with concern about equally 
divided between all special services for children (i.e. health, 
guidance, pupil personnel, testing, etc.) being coordinated under 
one program and a desire to keep special education a separate pro- 
gram. Many of those who wished to have special education separate 
from other child services also expressed a strong desire to have it 
more closely aligned with the department of curriculum and instruc- 
tion rather than considered an ancillary service. 

5. Another series of suggestions dealt with role clarity or rather the 
lack of it. Comments indicated a lack of job descriptions, 
undefined or poorly defined role relationships, overlapping func- 
tions and responsibilities, and confusion over the administration- 
supervision dichotomy. 

6. Closely related to many of the above and yet often considered separ- 
ately were comments concerning communication and coordination both 
inter and in tra program and system. Respondents referred to the 

2 Ernest Dale. Planning and Developing the Compan y Organization 

Structure. (N.Y., N.Y., American Management Association, 1952) pp. 22. 
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need for both more efficient and more effective ways to relate to 
significant others through administration teams , administration 
cabinets or coordinating councils . 

7. Reorganization and consolidation both within the local system and as 
a part of a multi-unit system was frequently mentioned as away to 
improve special education administration effectiveness. For those 
in large systems, the suggestions often took the form of decentral- 
ization . Those in small units often looked to consolidation or 
regionalization . 

8. Numerous responses stressed fiscal autonomy as a way to improve the 
organization. Suggestions entailed modification in accounting 
systems, taxing systems, purchasing systems and budget allocations. 

9. Research development, evaluation and long-range planning, although 
often mentioned, did not command a great deal of direct attention; 
more often than not it was implied as part of another response. 

All of the organizational problems mentioned in classic organiza- 
tions studies seemed to emerge in one way or another in this study and 

for apparently the same reasons. Although no attempt was made to diagnose 
problems in relation to organization size as Dale did in his study of 
companies, comparisons by types of problems can be made. For instance, 

where Dale talks about "division of work" this study addressed the 
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problem of "role clarity" and the concern with "responsibili ty- author- ' 
ity" roughly parallels his "delegation of responsibility and so on. 

Unfortunately, the form in which the data was generated does not 
permit an empirical analysis. In a word, it only substantiates the 
existence of organization problems, rather than addressing them in any 
significant way. 

When one considers the magnitude and complexity of these concerns, 
it becomes readily apparent that they will not be easily nor immediately 
solved. Hopefully, what has been accomplished with this exposition is 
to interest other researchers in seeking definitive answers to some of 
the problems that have been voiced. 

Suggestions for further investigation : 

Organization in special education has been concerned primarily with 
pupil, classroom and program organization and has seemingly completely 
ignored the larger questions of the consequences of organization as a 
part of a social sub-system. Although much attention has been given 
questions of economy of scale (i.e. size of programs, shared services, 
regionalization, etc.), little attention has been paid to organization 
morale, organization influenced behaviors (either functional or dys- 
functional), organizational reward systems, the symbiotic relationships 
of reference groups, status relationships, factors associated with cohe 
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siveness, the effect of informal and non-formal relationships, etc. 

It may well be that what is special about "special education or 
exceptional about "exceptional education" has more to do with the organ- 
ization and administration of the service than the nature of the 
instruction. It seems strange that such things as prescriptive teaching 
team teaching and differentiated staffing can be so proactive in melding 
special and general education, while questions of organization admin- 
istration, coordination, planning, directing, evaluating and funding 
tend to be re- active in the total program. 

The paradox is not so- much that parent groups rather than profes- 
sional groups provided the impetus to organize special education, .but 
rather that professional groups continue to pay so little attention to 
the consequences of Special education organization. Arrangements grow 
more complex, organizational forms proliferate, behavioral consequences 
become more confusing and simple solutions are somehow expected to derive 
from "more money," "new categories" or "integration." This area, 
perhaps more than any other administrative concern, is a veritable new 

frontier begging to be explored by researchers . A field that has grown 

y, , 

over 500% in the past two decades can hardly afford to wait much longer 
for research attention. 
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